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Will Wages Be 


Reduced by Agreement? 


Never in history did railway managements so great- 
ly dislike to seek reductions of wages as now. The 
average hourly wage of railway employees has been 
advanced since 1923 until it is now higher than ever 
before. It is, however, universally conceded by rail- 
way Officers that during this period the loyalty and 
efficiency of employees have been greater than ever 
before. The subsidized and unregulated competition 
of other means of transportation has diverted traffic 
from the railways and thereby reduced both railroad 
earnings and employment. The employees of the 
railways have become keenly aware of the effect of 
this competition on their welfare, and it has stimu- 
lated their already growing disposition to cooperate 
with the managements. This tendency has been illus- 
trated by the resolutions regarding unfair competition 
that have been adopted by the labor organizations 
and by their support of the recent application of the 
railways for an advance in rates. Railway manage- 
ments are extremely loath to take any steps which 
may impair the present morale and loyalty of em- 
ployees. 


Effects of Reduction of Wages 


The managements are, however, confronted with 
conditions which must be squarely faced by both them 
and the employees. Competition of other carriers, 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the depression have so reduced the earnings of 
the railways that many of them are threatened with 
bankruptcy and the credit of the entire industry is 
in jeopardy. The plan of making a small advance in 
rates and pooling the revenues derived from it, which 
has been offered by the commission, would, if ac- 
cepted, do the railways very little good, and it is 
doubtful if there is any legal or practical way in 
which to carry it out. Business is beginning to im- 
Prove, but it is extremely doubtful if within the next 
year traffic will increase enough to enable many of 
the railways, without a reduction of wages, to solve 
their acute financial problems. The only means 
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available for solving the immediate pressing problem 
of the railroad industry is a reduction of wages. 

A reduction of wages would curtail the incomes of 
employees who would remain at work, but it would 
increase railroad employment and stimulate general 
business. The total amount of wages the railways 
can pay out of their present and immediately prospec- 
tive earnings is strictly limited. Therefore, the main- 
tenance of the present average hourly wage unques- 
tionably causes, and would continue to cause, exten- 
sive unemployment. The number of railway em- 
ployees in August, 1931, was only 1,288,074, or 471,- 
479 less than in August, 1929. The total amount of 
wages paid in August, 1931, was only $178,176,000, 
or $37,600,000 less than in August, 1930, and $82,- 
000,000 less than in August, 1929. The maintenance 
of hourly wages under such conditions as those now 
existing does not maintain the total pay roll. It simply 
reduces the number of men to whom wages can be 
paid. It is contended that wages should be main- 
tained to maintain labor’s purchasing power; but un- 
employment largely destroys the purchasing power of 
those who are thrown out of work, and the greater 
becomes the number of unemployed the greater be- 
comes the fear of the employed that they will be- 
come unemployed, with the result that they reduce 
their purchases. In consequence, as experience dur- 
ing this depression has demonstrated, the mainte- 
nance of wages in such a period does not maintain 
either labor’s purchasing power or its purchases. By 
making unemployment greater than it otherwise would 
be it reduces the purchases of both the unemployed 
and the employed. 

The answer to the question as to whether railway 
wages should continue to be maintained depends upon 
the correct answers to several other questions. What 
will be the effect upon the solvency and credit of the 
railroads? Railway employees cannot afford to 
ignore this question, because future railroad em- 
ployment and wages will depend upon the solvency 


and credit of the railroad industry. Does the main- 
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tenance of wages tend to increase the number of un- 
employed railway men? Those who are still em- 
ployed cannot fairly disregard the tendency that any 
policy has to prevent others from getting employ- 
ment. What will be the effect upon general business? 
Any policy that tends to increase unemployment is 
bad for general business, and whatever is bad for 
general business is bad, in the long run, for every- 
body. Do not the declines that have occurred in the 
cost of living and in the incomes of a large majority 
of other persons warrant a reduction in railway wages? 
Railway labor leaders and employees should answer 
these questions before they answer the question as 
to whether railway wages should be reduced. 


Wages in Depression and Prosperity 


The general tendency in industry, if it is well man- 
aged and labor is efficient, will be in future, as it has 
been in the past, toward increased production per 
worker. Increased production per worker always 
has and always will, under conditions of prosperity, 
result in increases of wages—not necessarily in money 
wages, but in the purchasing power of wages. The 
nation is not now in a period of prosperity, how- 
ever, and the paramount question today is as to what 
should be done to restore prosperity as quickly as 
possible. Prosperity cannot be restored while major 
industries are being conducted at a loss. The rail- 
roads are one of our major industries, and are now 
being conducted, considering the deterioration in their 
properties that is occurring, at a heavy loss; and if 
railway labor leaders and employees insist upon the 
maintenance of present wage scales, they will exert 
their powerful influence for a continuance of depres- 
sion in the railroad industry and general business. 

The ideal solution of the problem would be for 
railway managements and employees to agree upon 
and put into effect as quickly as possible such reduc- 
tions of wages as are demanded by present condi- 
tions and as already have been made in most other 
industries. The managements have voluntarily main- 
tained wages throughout two years of depression at 
the risk of financial disaster to the railways. Will 
railway labor leaders and employees now treat the 
railways as fairly, and even generously, as the rail- 
ways have treated the employees? 


Improvement in Business 


Business is improving. 
from now on. 


It will continue to improve 
How rapid the improvement will be 
will depend upon the rapidity with which economic 
readjustments still needed are made. The Railway 
Age is no Pollyanna and does not believe in Santa 
Claus. The predictions here made are based, not upor 
recent evidences of a widespread increase in “con- 
fidence,” but upon manifest facts and tendencies. 
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On October 5 there was a decline in stock market 
prices which forced them to the lowest level reached 
during the present depression. In an editorial in its 
issue of October 10 the Railway Age said that the 
stock market threw “not a ray of light upon the funda- 
mental conditions and vital influences which are de- 
termining what general business will be a year from 
now or even a month from now. * * * The collapse 
of the stock market (in 1929) and the decline of com- 
modity prices have made necessary numerous im- 
portant readjustments. Many of these have been 
made. Others needed are being made.” 


Evidences of Improving Business 


As we then anticipated, the stock market has proved 
to have been not a barometer, but a thermometer. The 
level of stock prices at that time was due to the fact 
that business was still at its worst, and did not fore- 
cast developments at all. September was the worst 
month for general business during the present depres- 
sion, and probably the worst month in history for the 
railroads. In September -car loadings were 35 per 
cent less than in 1928 and 36 per cent less than in 
1929. In October they were 34.7 per cent less than 
in 1928 and 34.3 per cent less than in 1929. In the 
week ended October 31 they were relatively the best 
within ten weeks, being 32.9 per cent less than in 1928 
and 31 per cent less than in 1929. 
has been small but real. 


The improvement 
The depression produced its 
first plain effect on railroad freight business in Oc- 
tober, 1929. During the two years since then every 
prediction regarding an upturn in business has proved 
wrong. Nevertheless the Railway Age takes the risk 
of confidently predicting that September, 1931, will 
prove to have been the worst month of this depression. 

The reasons for expecting this are numerous. Per- 
haps the most important are the recent remarkable 
advances in the prices of grain and cotton, which are 
putting increased purchasing power where it is most 
needed and is most likely to be effective 
of the farmers. 
stiffened. 


in the hands 
Prices of other commodities also have 
There has been extensive liquidation of 
broker’s loans upon securities, and between October 
5 and November 7 the Dow-Jones average of prices 
of railroad stocks increased from 45.68 to 54.43 and 
of industrial stocks from 86.48 to 115.60. The stock 
market thermometer has been responding to the warm- 
ing influence of improving business, and these increased 
prices of securities afford a stronger basis for credit 
for the many persons who are in debt to the banks. 
The creation of the National Credit Corporation has 
strengihened the entire banking structure. Downward 





readjustments in wages have continued, with the re- 
sult of enabling numerous business concerns to reduce 
their losses or increase their profits; and the tendency 
of this is to increase employment. 

The principle essential to a revival of business, after 
a long period of profound depression, is the comple- 
tion of readjustments required to reestablish that 
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«<conomic parity between different industries and 
classes of persons without which prosperity cannot 


exist. 


These readjustments include advances in prices, 
reductions of wages, and, under such conditions as 
now exist in this country, reductions of government 
expenditures and taxes. Many necessary readjust- 
ments have been made. Many are still being made. 
Many others have been. begun. The railroads im- 
peratively need both an increase of traffic and a reduc- 
tion of wages. An increase of traffic, although as 
yet almost imperceptible, actually has begun, and the 
railway wage question is beginning to be grappled with. 
A fight for a reduction of government expenditures 
and taxes is being made in every part of the country, 
and its success is essential to the restoration of real 
prosperity. The total national income in 1929 is esti- 
mated at $90,000,000,000, and total taxes were about 
$13,000,000,000, or 14.4 per cent of this total income. 
The total national income in 1931 is estimated at only 
about $55,000,000,000, and as total taxes have been 
teduced but little, they are probably this year over 20 
per cent of the nation’s total income. To get taxes 
reduced enough will be the most difficult of all re- 
adjustments to accomplish. When Congress meets it 
will be deluged with proposals for increased govern- 
ment expenditures to give employment directly or in- 
directly, or to “relieve” the depression in other ways. 
Nothing could do more to arrest the improvement of 
business now beginning than the success of such pro- 
posals, 


Hope for the Railways 


It is significant that while, within a little more than 
a month after stock market prices reached their lowest 
level, the advance in the average price of railway stocks 
was 19 per cent, the advance in the average price of 
industrial stocks was 34 per cent. The decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the rate ad- 
vance case was made public on October 20, and its 
effect on the attitude of investors and speculators is 
indicated by the fact that prices of industrial stocks 
have advanced relatively almost twice as much, sinc? 
October 5, as prices of railroad stocks. On the other 
hand, in spite of the decision in the rate case, there 
is more reason for optimism regarding the future of 
the railroads than there has been for months. What 
they need most of all now is a reduction of wages, 
and the decision of the commission has at least served 
the purpose of demonstrating that wages must be re- 
duced. If the commission had granted a substantial 
advance in rates public sentiment on the question of 
reduction of railway wages would have been divided. 
The commission’s refusal to authorize an advance in 
rates has forced a large majority of persons, including 
many railway employees, to recognize the fact that a 
reduction of wages is inevitable. The constructive 
suggestions of the commission regarding the equaliz- 
ing of government treatment of different means of 
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transportation and better co-operation between the rail- 
ways themselves are also encouraging. 

The improvement of business may be slow, but if 
the economic readjustments still needed are not too 
strongly resisted it may be more rapid than most per- 
sons anticipate. The first evidence of an improvement 
in railway freight business in the last depression ap- 
peared in February, 1922, and the improvement con- 
tinued steadily until in November, 1922, car loadings 
exceeded those of November, 1920. By that time the 
improvement in business had received such an impetus 


that in 1923 railroad freight business exceeded all 


previous records. 

Those who are most likely to interfere with the im- 
provement in business now beginning are the political 
and economic quacks who believe that unemployment 
can and should be reduced and business stimulated 
by the adoption of measures which would increase 
government interference in business and the already 
enormous burden of taxation. 


Socialism for 
Purposes of Comparison 


The committee on utilities of the “Conference of 
Progressives” in Washington recently went on record 
as favoring the establishment of a government rail- 
way system to compete with privately operated com- 
panies, so that “the transportation service of the 
nation may be improved and standards of service and 
of rates may be established, which can be applied in 
the regulation of private enterprise.” 

A day or two before the “progressives” adopted this 
resolution General T. Q. Ashburn, the head of the 
government-operated Inland Waterways Corporation, 
in an address at Charleston, W. Va., was reiterating 
his customary claims of profitable operation of this 
enterprise. These statements of profits arise, not 
from the facts which would have to be faced by any 
private corporation engaged in the business, but from 
the peculiar accounting used by the government barge 
line. It does not charge interest on the investment 
in its facilities—although it does include in its earn- 
ings interest received on advances from the govern- 
ment. It pays no taxes on the property it owns. It 
pays nothing whatever toward the cost of constructing 
or maintaining the waterways it uses. With such 
accounting by the outstanding government-operated 
transportation enterprise as an example, what indica- 
tion is there that a government-owned railroad system 
would develop any facts of consequence in establishing 


“standards of service and rates which can be 


‘applied in the regulation of private enterprise?” 


Would the proposed government railroad system be 
charged with interest on the investment in it? Would 
it have to pay taxes on the same basis as private com- 
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panies? Would it be forced to compete for traffic 
on equal terms with privately operated railroads, or 
would it be granted an arbitrary differential under 
their rates? Would its figures reflect the costs of 
maintaining its roadway? We ask all these questions 
because they would be answered in the negative in 
the case of the government’s present transportation 
venture. If they should be so answered for a govern- 
ment railway system, then any comparison with 
privately owned railways would be entirely mislead- 
ing and without value. 

Many public-owned utilities likewise are able to 
make favorable showings of earnings because they 
are not taxed and because in other ways their account- 
ing does not follow the accepted form used of neces- 
sity by private industry. But does this peculiar gov- 
ernmental accounting cause public ownership advo- 
cates to refrain from making comparisons? It does 
not. They make them ad lib. whenever they seem to 
support a policy of public ownership, although the 
more intelligent among such advocates must know 
that such comparisons are misleading, if they are not 
plainly dishonest. 

We suggest to the “progressives”, therefore, that 
their plan for a government railway to develop com- 
parisons with private enterprise might be taken some- 
what more seriously if they would first give evidence 
of good faith by insisting that the accounting of exist- 
ing governmental business ventures be put on a basis 
of fair comparability with that of private concerns. 
Until some progress is made in this direction a com- 
peting government railway can promise nothing more 
alluring than the addition to the groaning federal 
payroll of more public servants of the Ashburn type. 
And the land would resound with demagogic speeches 
pointing with pride to figures, without real significance, 
but purporting to show the profitability of still an- 
other government venture into the realm of business. 


Why Shippers Use Trucks 


There is general knowledge of the fact that motor 
trucks are diverting from the railways a steadily in- 
creasing volume of traffic. There is less general 
knowledge, however, of the reasons why shippers often 
prefer truck transportation as it is now offered to 
railway freight service. In fact, we believe it is 
reasonable to say that the average person has a very 
narrow conception of the situation. This was indi- 
cated during the recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearings on the railways’ application for a 
general rate increase, one shipper witness after another 
testifying that an increase in the cost of rail trans- 
portation would result in immediate and extensive 
diversion of rail traffic to motor trucks. 

What are the reasons for shippers’ preference of 
truck service to rail service? Is cost the major factor 
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in their choice? Writers have discussed this subject 
in the columns of the Railway Age during recent 
months, but none more clearly and to the point than 
Russell W. Talbot, Strathcona Memorial Fellow in 
Transportation at Yale University, extracts from 
whose survey entitled “The Shipping Situation Be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia,” have been pub- 
lished in recent issues of the Railway Age. The basic 
purpose of Mr. Talbot’s study was the determination of 
what form of co-ordinated rail and truck service will be 
successful in overcoming the competition of motor 
truck service. But his development of the reasons 
why shippers use trucks, while merely incidental to 
his principal purpose, is in itself interesting. 

Mr. Talbot secured his information from fifteen 
shippers, representing manufacturers of paper and 
paper products, textiles, chemicals, hardware, floor 
covering, radio sets, confectionery, cracker and cake 
products, paint and cigars. His conclusions are that 
there are 10 separate factors in the preference of 
motor truck service by shippers. These are overnight 
delivery, shipping costs, store-door delivery, loss and 
damage, direct contact with the transportation agency, 
non-scheduled rush service, packing requirements, 
store door reconsignment without transfer, settlement 
of claims, and special factors pertinent to the par- 
ticular business involved. 

Some of these factors are of prime importance and 
others are of only secondary importance. Mr. Talbot 
determined the relative importance of each of these 
factors to the individual shippers, with results which 
may be surprising. Shipping costs, for example, were 
found to be not nearly so important a factor as over- 
night delivery. Two shippers considered shipping cost 
the essential factor in their choice of truck trans- 
portation, two considered it an important factor, and 
one an incidental factor. Ten did not mention it at 
all. Thirteen shippers considered overnight delivery 
to be the most important consideration, while the 
other two held it to be a desirable factor. Store-door 
delivery service was found to be a desirable factor to 
10 shippers and an incidental factor to four shippers. 
Loss and damage was found to be an essential factor 
to one shipper, a desirable factor to four, and an in- 
cidental factor to one. Unscheduled rush service in 
emergencies was found to be a desirable factor with 
five shippers and an incidental factor to one. The 
other reasons for the preference given to truck service 
were found to have weight in only one or two cases. 

Mr. Talbot’s findings are in accord with those of 
railway officers who have been successful in over- 
coming truck competition in their territories. Com- 
parative rates are essential, but so is comparative 
service. Either one without the other, if adopted by 
the railways, will probably be unsuccessful. With 
equal rates and with equal or better service, however, 
any railroad can be confident of victory in the com- 
petitive battle with truck lines. Traffic lost to trucks 
is not traffic irretrievably lost. 
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Modern Highway Crossing Protection 


Reduces Operating 


Costs 


Automatic or part-time manual control 
replaces watchmen and gatemen— 
One road is saving $200,000 
annually in operating 
expenses 


HE installation of highway crossing signals or gates, 
T with automatic or centralized manual control, in 

place of crossing watchmen or gates operated 
locally by hand, will effect savings equivalent to 30 to 
100 per cent on the cost of the improvements and at 
the same time provide full 24-hr. protection as com- 
pared with part-time service otherwise. 

Prior to the advent of the automobile, the protection 
of highway grade crossings with railways was confined 
primarily to the installation of warning signs indicating 
the location of the crossing, since drivers of horse- 
drawn vehicles had ample time and opportunity to look 
for approaching trains except at points where buildings 
or high banks cut off the view, at which places watch- 
men or warning bells were commonly employed to indi- 
cate when trains were approaching. During the last 20 
years the rapid development of improved highways 
carrying fast-moving automobiles in ever-increasing 
numbers has introduced an entirely new problem for 
the railroads. As individual cases have come up for 





Table |—Analysis of the Net Change in Number of Crossings, 
Railway with Highway, Years 1926 to 1930, Inclusive 


Number Number 
Year ended beginning at end Net 
of year of year increase 
December 31, TOGO. 06 icccccceeveves 240,302 240,673 371 
Le 241,341 242,809 1,468 
pe Se. rere 238,392 240,089 1,697 
®.  aeeee 235,331 236,283 952 
WSUNEE Fh, FAM sik cc ccsesrcwcoses 233,701 235,158 1,457 
Analysis of Net Increase 
Number 
Number Number Net of added due 
actually actually actually to change in 
Year ended added eliminated addedand description, 
during year during year eliminated recount, etc. 
December 31, 1930...... ,848 1,984* 36 507 
December 31, 1929...... 1,945 1,397 548 920 
December 31, 1928...... 2,068 1,204 864 833 
December 31, 1927...... 1,909 1,391 518 434 
December 31, 1926...... 1,876 1,254 622 835 





* 403 crossings eliminated by separation of grades. 





attention from time to time, a watchman has been 
added at one crossing or gates installed at another with- 
out full realization of the rapidly increasing number 
of men that are being employed for such work. With 
increased wages and the limitation of working hours 
during recent years, this non-revenue service has made 
heavy charges against operation. For example, on 66 





A. R. A. Standard Flashing-Light Signal With Illuminated 
STOP’ Sign on the Indianapolis Union 


miles of a double-track division on a western road, the 
operating charges for crossing protection, including 
gatemen and flagmen, approximated $216,000 a year, or 
$3,272 per mile of line. 


The Size of the Problem 


According to data taken from the records of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as shown in Table I, 
there were 240,673 highway-railroad grade crossings in 





Table I|—Number of Crossings, Steam Railway with Highway, at the 
Beginning and at the End of Year Ended December 31, 1930 














’ 3 Number Number 
Kind of protection at beginning at end 
. : of.year of year 
Gates, with or without other protection, operated 
2 Re ee 3,090 2,947 
Gates, with or without other protection, operated : 
lous Chem DF WoGre GOP OV 6isocs ic cctcweveceas 2,259 2,060 
Watchmen, alone or with protection other than 
gates, on duty 24 hours per day.............. 1,242 1,260 
Watchmen, alone or with protection other than 
gates, on duty less than 24 hours per day...... 5,752 5,454 
Both audible and visible signals, without other 
IN aan cle nlow Dane tik wio-n.0Vare: eee 4.60.5 0 wks oe 8,531 9,139 
PEER AUER MONET 0550: 0500 6:0'c0:0's v in'e'o00:6 8100100 4,181 3,959 
EN er eee 4,581 5,468 
EE UII Sonos cing ive nnwaeawsecas es 29,636 30,287 
Special fixed signs or barriers, with or without 
on, ES EE ran 35,345 35,543 
SUMMUGTS “MIO SIPME CII 6 oo:6 00 nce ceccvcceceves 170,854 170,191 
OERCPWISS TWHPTONCIOD . ooo oie ccc cscceeccceeees 4,467 4,65 
PEE QUINN ais sinin lore siden nde 306500 ees 210,666 210,386 
MN IE nora inrcie slats ulawihis dus Auainbieis eee 240,302 240,673 





the United States at the close of 1930. Although the 
active campaign which was carried on in 1930, resulted 
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in the elimination of 1,984 crossings, more than 1,848 
new crossings were added, thus effecting a net reduc- 
tion of only 136. It is evident, therefore, that in spite 
of the heavy expenditure for the elimination of cross- 
ings, the problem cannot be solved in this way. There- 
fore, attention is turned to means of protecting the 
crossings. 

As shown in detail in Table II, protection by other 
means than fixed signs was provided at 30,287 crossings 
in the United States at the end of last year. Of this 
total, audible or visible signals, or both, without other 
protection, were in service at 18,562 crossings. As this 
type of equipment is ordinarily controlled automatically 
by track circuits, there is little opportunity to reduce 
the operating costs. However, there is a big oppor- 
tunity for making savings in operating expense at the 





A. R. A. Standard Signal With Re- 
flector Buttons for Crossing 
Sign on Erie 


4,947 crossings where gates are in service, as well as at 
the 7,714 crossings where watchmen are employed. At 
many such locations, improved types of protection can 
be installed to replace existing arrangements or the 
control system can be so changed as to eliminate or 
reduce the number of watchmen or gatemen. Further- 
more, the equipment that must be installed within the 
next few years at many of the 210,386 crossings not 
now protected by other than fixed signs, should be of 
a nature that will provide the maximum benefit with the 
minimum expenditure for operating expenses. 


Economical Operation of Gates Where Required 

The maintenance and operation of manually-con- 
trolled gates is expensive in comparison with other 
methods of protection. However, for certain locations, 
no other form of protection seems to be adequate and 
recourse can be had only to measures for reducing the 
expense of operating such gates. For example, on a 
high-speed electrically-operated suburban line of the 
Iinois Central within the city of Chicago, where there 
are crossings at grade at every block, the gates at sev- 
eral adjacent crossings are controlled from one point. 
Likewise, the Canadian Pacific is using electrically-oper- 
ated gates controlled by levermen in nearby interlockings 
aS a means of dispensing with the service of gate- 


men. 








Rotating Disk STOP Signal with 
Flashing Lights on Milwaukee 
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In order to meet the requirements for remote or 
automatic control, gates are available which may be 
run into without damage to the automobile or the gate 
itself. Likewise, these gates can be lowered on a car 
without damage to the vehicle. Such gates, controlled 
automatically, are being used quite extensively on the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, while the Louis- 
ville & Nashville has crossings so equipped and the 
Illinois Central is making a similar installation. The 
Chicago & North Western has a set of such gates with 
remote manual control in service near Chicago. 


Gates or Watchmen Replaced by Signals 


In some cases, manually-operated gates were installed 
years ago when such apparatus was the only type of 
protective equipment available. However, the protec- 





Modern-Type Automatically-Con- 
trolled Hydraulic Gate on the 
L. GN. in Louisville, Ky. 


tion now afforded by some of the modern types of 
crossing signals makes it practicable in many cases to 
replace the gates with signals. In cities or towns where 
street crossings are close together and where switching 
movements make automatic control impracticable, the 
signals can be controlled manually from a central point. 
In places where switching operations are confined to 
certain periods of the day, manual control can be used 
during this time and the system cut over to automatic 
track circuit control during the remainder of the 24-hr. 
period. 

Again, the Wabash has installed flashing-light cross- 
ing signals with illuminated Stop signs at 13 street 
crossings in Wabash, Ind., to replace gates at 9 of the 
streets and flagmen at 2 others, while signal protection 
is now afforded at 2 crossings where none was provided 
before. In this case the maintainer’s helper is on hand 
to control the signals manually when the local freight 
train is switching, but the control is automatic the re- 
mainder of the time. The annual pay-roll saving et- 
fected by eliminating the 11 gatemen and flagmen totals 
$7,800, an amount sufficient to pay for the new installa- 
tion in 2% years or a return of 40 per cent on the 
expenditure. Furthermore, the gates and the flagmen 
were on duty only 12 hr. daily, whereas the signals pro- 
vide full 24-hr. operation, a service that is appreciated 
by the public. 
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As another instance, the Louisville & Nashville re- 
placed manually-operated gates with automatically-con- 
trolled flashing-light signals at six crossings in East St. 
Louis, Ill. The total cost of this signal installation was 
$8,990, as compared with a net annual saving of $10,831 
for maintenance and operation. 


This new protection 





A. R. A. Standard Signal With Reflector-Type ‘‘Stop on Red 
Signal’? Sign as Used on the New Haven—tThe Night 
View at Right Shows How the Light From An 
Approaching Automobile Makes the 
Letters Stand Out 


which has received the approval of state and city au- 
thorities, provides 24-hr. protection, as compared with 
18-hr. protection provided by the operation of the gates. 

Likewise at Elgin, Ill., the Chicago & North Western 
installed signals at-25 street crossings, replacing gates 
at 19 crossings and flagmen at several others. By means 
of centralized control of the signals in the most con- 
gested area, only 8 men are now required, as compared 
with 22 previously. This pay-roll saving of $9,213 
annually represents about 70 per cent of the construc- 
tion expense of $12,650. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has replaced 
gates by rotating disk signals with flasher lights at 
numerous locations. For example, in Oconomowoc, 
Wis., signals have been installed at seven crossings, at 
five of which gates were formerly in service, while a 
pump-man worked part time as a crossing watchman so 
that an automatically-controlled electrically-operated 
pump, replacing a steam plant, was included in the 
improvements. The annual saving in operating expense, 
due to the reduction in the number of men, represents a 
return of 36 per cent on the entire investment. 

_ Again, the. Indianapolis Union Railway has installed 
signals at 22 crossings, and is saving 33 per cent an- 
nually on an investment of $15,894. Numerous other 
installatioris, as on the Pennsylvania at Kokomo, Ind., 
on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Clinton, Mo., on the 
Santa Fe at Beaumont, Tex., on the Erie at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., and on the New York Central at Syracuse, 
N. Y., are all providing better protection than was for- 
merly furnished and in addition are making excellent 
savings in operating expenses. 


Increased Effectiveness of Signals 


Certain recent developments in crossing protection 
apparatus, as well as changing conditions, are con- 
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tributing to make crossing protection equipment still 
more effective. On account of the extensive use of 
automatically-controlled “Stop and Go” street traffic 
signals in cities as well as towns all over the country, 
the average automobile driver has become accustomed 
to being governed by the indication of such signals and 
is, therefore, habitually watching for similar devices at 
railroad crossings. 

The incorporation of the specific direction STOP as 
a part of the aspect displayed by crossing signals, ac- 
cording to the new standards of the American Railway 
Association, has increased the effectiveness of such sig- 
nals, and the railroads which are using these new signs, 
in conjunction with new signal installations, are well 
satisfied with the results. Such roads as the Wabash, 
the Grand Trunk Western, the Great Northern and the 
Milwaukee, which have used the STOP feature for 
years, are convinced of the effectiveness of this type of 
signal. Decided improvements have likewise been made 
in electrically-operated gates in order that the operation 
may be adaptable to remote-manual or track-circuit 
control, 


Negotiations with Local Authorities 


Changing the crossing protection, especially within 
the limits of a city or town, is a matter that should 
meet with the approval of the city council involved. 
When representatives of a railroad present such propo- 
sitions to these city councils they must, therefore, be 
prepared to explain the advantages of the proposed 
changes, among which are the more effective indica- 
tions, the quicker operation, and the full 24-hr. service 
offered. Ordinarily, the inclusion of a few more streets 
in the new layout is a persuading factor. 

Conditions vary, but the principles involved are the 
same at most locations. Therefore, it has been found 
desirable in several cases to center all such negotiations 
under the jurisdiction of one departmental head. One 
large road has vested ful! authority in such matters in 
its signal engineer, giving him power to negotiate with 
local city councils, to say definitely what protection the 
railroad will provide and, last but not least, to assist in 





In Next Week’s Issue 


What is a modern locomotive? What are the 
contributing factors which account for its eco 
nomic value? These questions, illustrated by actual 
results which have been obtained with modern 
locomotives in service, will be discussed in an ar- 
ticle in the Operating Economy Series which will 
appear in next week’s issue. 











carrying the matter to a conclusion by assisting in the 
preparation of ordinances designed to require reason- 
able co-operation by the users of the streets. In the last 
8 years reductions in net operating expenses, now 
totaling $200,156 annually, have been made on that 
railroad through such improvements. 


THE SoUTHERN Paciric has established fast freight service 


between San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore., providing third 
morning delivery of shipments at these two terminals and cutting 


the previous time between the two cities approximately 24 hours. 
Trains now leave both cities at 11 p.m. and arrive at the opposite 
terminal at 11:50 the second night in time for switching and un- 
loading for early morning delivery. 






Calumet Sag Waterway Opposed 


Statement filed by Chicago railways shows that proposed waterway development 
cannot be economically justified 


and discussion of a waterway project ever pre- 

sented to the U. S. Army Board of Engineers ap- 
peared in a brief, signed by 30 railways serving the 
Chicago district, which was filed on October 21 with the 
special board of engineers created by the War Depart- 
ment early this year to report upon the advisability of 
elaborating the existing Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway 
plan. The scheme now under consideration contem- 
plates the deepening and widening of the Calumet river, 
the Little Calumet river, the Grand Calumet river, the 
Indiana Harbor canal, and the present Calumet Sag 
channel of the Sanitary District of Chicago. Improve- 
ment of Lake Calumet is also proposed. The object 
of this plan is to provide a waterway leading from the 
main drainage canal of the Sanitary District, near Le- 
mont, Ill., to Calumet harbor and to Indiana Harbor on 
Lake Michigan, to be used in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway in place of the Chicago river. The accom- 
panying map illustrates the general scheme of the pro- 
jected development. 


Estimated Cost Over $200,000,000 


According to the railways’ statement, the proposed 
waterway plan cannot be economically justified in view 
of the probable construction costs and available traffic. 
The total cost of this project is estimated at approxi- 
mately $215,000,000, requiring, for economic justifica- 
tion, an annual traffic movement of more than 28,600,000 
tons of freight, in addition to 7,515,000 tons, which it has 
already been estimated would move between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi river over the Lakes-to-the- 
Mississippi waterway as originally planned. It is inter- 
esting to note that the proposed plan calls for an ex- 
penditure, confined to one county in Illinois and a small 
area in northeastern Indiana, that would amount to 
more than 40 per cent of the suggested $500,000,000 
federal bond issue to finance inland waterway develop- 
ment. Furthermore, this plan would largely abandon 
an already-completed link (the Chicago river) in the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, and would thus represent 
an unnecessary duplication of waterway facilities. 

The easterly half of the route of this proposed water- 
way traverses the Calumet industrial district of the 
Chicago metropolitan area, and is crossed by the lines 
of all the railways leading into Chicago from the east 
and south, in addition to the main lines of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Alton. The streams em- 
braced in the proposed development are crossed by 35 
railway bridges, all of which would have to be rebuilt to 
meet the waterway requirements. Terminal facilities, 
industrial leads, and grade separations would all be 
seriously disturbed by changes in railway grades neces- 
sitated by provision for increased vertical bridge clear- 
ance. 


Pina discs the most complete and remarkable study 


Should Not Be Undertaken 


The railways’ brief first lists the justifications re- 
quired by law for inland waterway development, stating 
that: “We have developed facts which, measured by 


the requirements of the law, show the proposed pro- 
jects to be without justification.” The brief next pre- 
sents a history of the Lakes-to-the-Mississippi water- 
way and outlines the railways’ general economic position 
with respect to the proposed project. 

The major part of the railways’ statement consists of 
two elaborate and detailed analyses, one of the probable 
traffic that the proposed waterway will handle, if com- 
pleted ; the second as to the probable costs of construc- 
tion and the traffic necessary to justify such costs. 

In the Harbor Plan of Chicago, the inland waterway 
trade to Chicago is estimated at 2,200,000 tons per an- 
num. In a report of the Board of Engineers on the 
Illinois River, transmitted to the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the U. S. House of Representatives in 
March, 1926, probable annual waterway tonnage be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River was 
estimated at 7,515,000 tons. This total included the 
following items: ore, sand and gravel, 2,100,000 tons; 
grain, 1,650,000 tons; coal, 1,500,000 tons; lumber, 1,- 
000,000 tons; iron and steel, 465,000 tons; and general 
cargo, 800,000 tons. 

In their detailed analysis of probable traffic, the rail- 
ways come to the conclusion that the amount of sand, 
gravel and crushed stone which will move into Chicago 
over the proposed waterway will not be great, because 
very little of this tonnage will move from a water-front 
origin to a water-front destination, and the costs of 
local rail or truck movement and of interchange will 
offset possible lower water rates. As to iron ore re- 
ceived at Chicago by lake and moving to St. Louis, sav- 
ings here, likewise, will be offset and traffic minimized by 
the cost of transfer and rail movement to industrial 
plants at destination. 


Grain Movement Greatly Exaggerated 


With respect to grain, the brief states that the esti- 
mate of 1,650,000 tons is greatly exaggerated, and that 
the only prospect of grain moving by water from Chi- 
cago ig via the Great Lakes to eastern destinations for 
domestic consumption. Inbound grain for local and 
domestic use will not move to Chicago via the proposed 
waterway, as only 9 out of the 47 grain elevators in the 
metropolitan area of Chicago could be reached by barges 
brought in on the Sag channel, the grain producing 
area tributary to a movement by water alone to Chicago 
amounts to practically nothing, and the terminal costs of 
transfer from rail to barge or barge to rail are heavy. 
There will be no southbound movement of grain, either 
domestic or export, by water from Chicago. Grain 1s 
produced west of Chicago and southbound traffic will 
move on the Mississippi from Minneapolis or other 
points. As regards possible movement of export grain 
eastbound from Chicago, the brief states: 

“The predictions of large grain movement by water for 
export from Chicago are based in part on the assumption that 
the St. Lawrence waterway will be completed and that ocean 
ships will operate into the harbor of Chicago, taking grain 
from this port to Europe. In our opinion, the opening of the 


St. Lawrence waterway will not cause the movement of grain 
from Chicago, because ocean ships carrying grain to Europe 
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would dock at Duluth, which is closer to the grain producing 
center of the United States than is Chicago and no further 
from Europe.” 


The statement also points out the present difficul- 
ties restricting the export of American grain. The 
estimated coal movement of 1,500,000 tons annually 
will be materially restricted, the railways state, by 
the cost of rail movement from mine to waterway, cost 
of trans-shipment from rail to barge, cost of trans- 
shipment again at terminal from barge to rail or truck, 
and cost of final movement. In fact, the Harbor Plan of 
Chicago traffic survey states that: “The completion of 
the Illinois Waterway will have some effect upon the 
movement of coal into the Chicago region by water, 
but only to a limited degree, as most of the important 
coal deposits in Illinois are some distance from water 
and a short rail haul from mine to water-front will be 
required.” 


No Lumber Will Be Shipped 


As to the annual traffic of lumber, estimated at 1,000,- 
000 tons, the railway statement finds: 


No lumber will be shipped on this waterway. We base 
this assertion on the following facts. There are two localities 
from which lumber moving into Chicago by water might 
come. One is from the south via the Mississippi River; the 
other is from the north via the Great Lakes. In 1929 the 
Federal Barge Line handled 523 tons of lumber over the line 
between St. Louis and New Orleans as compared with the 
total tonnage of 1,292,876 tons. If lumber does not move 
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on the Mississippi River to St. Louis, we are certain that it 
would not move from the same locality to Chicago. 

In 1930, 571 cars of lumber were shipped all rail via four 
railroads to the Chicago district from mills in Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan having dock loading facili- 
ties. Of these, 103 cars were for consumption in the Chicago 
district by industries located on water, and these shipments 
therefore could have moved by water. During the year 1930 
there was no movement of lumber: via Lake Michigan to 
Chicago. 

After discussing in similar detail the probable mov: 
ment of iron and steel and of general cargo, the con 
clusion is reached that: 

As shown by the foregoing analysis of the traffic which 
will move on this waterway, the figure of 7,515,000 tons is 
excessive. This amount of traffic which would be handled into 
and out of Chicago by the Sanitary canal and the Chicago river, 
with perhaps some movement over the Sag channel in its 
present condition, would not be increased appreciably by the 
enlargement of the Sag channel. When this Board makes a 
careful study of the traffic possibilities of inland waterway 
movement into and out of Chicago, it will undoubtedly find 
that the enlargement of the Sag channel will be a pure wast 
of money as far as the general public is concerned. 


Analysis of the Cost 


Probably the outstanding section of the railways’ 
statement is the analysis of the probable costs and of 
the traffic necessary to justify construction of this pro- 
ject. 

“In considering this question as to how much traffic 
will be required,” the brief states, “two factors must be 
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taken into consideration. 
ment of the channel, the construction of the harbor and 
the deepening and widening of the rivers cost? Second, 
how many tons of traffic must be moved by water to 
justify this expenditure?” 


First, what will the enlarge- 


In determining the cost, the entire project of the waterway 
from the Sanitary canal to Lake Michigan, including the 
improvement of Lake Calumet, must be considered as one 
project. This cost will be as follows: 

For construction work by the government on the water- 
ae exclusive of the improvement of Lake Calumet, $55,- 
265,000. 

Improvement of south one-third of Lake Calumet so that 
boats can operate therein, $9,317,000. 

Construction of movable railroad bridges over the Calumet, 
Little Calumet and Grand Calumet rivers and the Indiana 
Harbor canal, at present elevation of tracks, but with 200- 
foot horizontal clearance and fixed bridges over the Calumet- 
Sag channel with 25-foot vertical and 200-foot horizontal 
clearances, $43,138,000. 

Highway bridges with specifications of the same character 
as the railroad bridges above described, $17,700,000. 

The costs, therefore, which on this basis would be occa- 
sioned by the improvement, would be $125,420.000. The ques- 
tion now arises as to how much traffic should be transported 
on this waterway to justify such an expenditure. 


Basis for Assumptions 


The report of the Board of Engineers stated that the an- 
ticipated total traffic on that portion of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway which lies between the Mississippi river and Lake 
Michigan would be 7,515,000 tons per year. In previous 
calculations made by the district engineer he estimated that 
the construction of the Lakes-to-the-Mississippi waterway 
would result in a total saving of $3,810,000 per year, or a 
saving equivalent to approximately 50 cents per ton for all 
trafic moving on the waterway. 

In that report, the district engineer discussed the principles 
to be applied in determining the amount of money which 
could justifiably be spent to construct or improve an inland 
waterway. He reached the conclusion that it would be 
economically sound to capitalize 60 per cent of the total an- 
ticipated saving for the construction and maintenance of said 
waterway. 

Without admitting the correctness of the assumption and 
conclusions of the district engineer, but contending that both 
the anticipated traffic and the estimated saving per ton per 
year are high, we have applied his principles to the project 
under consideration. We respectfully contend that applying 
said principles, in order to justify economically the expendi- 
ture of the sum of $125,420,000, the traffic which should move 
annually on the proposed waterway should exceed 16.720,000 
tons in addition to the 7,515,000 tons which the district en- 
gineer anticipated would move on the entire waterway be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. 

This figure of 16,720,000 tons is arrived at by dividing the 
sum of $125,420,000 by the capitalized value (based on 4 per 
cent) of 60 per cent of the savings of 50 cents per ton, or by 
$7.50. Adding the 7,515,000 tons, which have already been 
capitalized in the Illinois Waterway project, and 2,000,000 
tons of which, according to the Harbor Plan of Chicago, 
can move over the Sag channel in its present condition, to 
the 16,720,000 tons required to justify the construction of 
the present project, we have a total of 24,235,000 tons, which 
represents the total tonnage which should move via the route 
of the original Illinois Waterway between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi and the project here under consideration. 


Must Allow for Cost of Operation 


The figure of 16,720,000 tons does not include tonnage to care 
for the capitalization of the cost of maintaining and operating 
the new channel, lock and bridges for the project. In order 
to estimate accurately the amount of tonnage which should 
move, there should be added to 16,720,000 tons per annum a 
further annual movement to take care of the additional sum 
representing the capitalization of maintenance and operation 
charges on the project. 

Assuming an annual movement of 20,000,000 tons on the 
proposed waterway and that each movement of loaded barges 
would be a movement of 2,000 tons, it would mean 37 loaded 
movements of barges a day. This is figured on the basis of 
nine month navigation. In addition, there would be the move- 
ment of empty barges and work equipment, which has not 
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been taken into consideration. The figure of 2,000 tons per 
movement is also the maximum. In other words, if enough 
traffic moves on this waterway to justify the expenditure, we 
must expect more than 80 movements of barges per day on 
the waterway project. 


Interference with Rail Traffic 


Each opening of a bridge closes a railroad track to tratiic 
from three to 15 minutes. Ten to 12 minutes would seem 
to be a fair average. With 80 movements a day, the tracks 
over the waterway on each railroad would be closed to 
traffic a substantial part of the day. This would be, of 
course, a very serious obstruction to, and interference with, 
railroad traffic. 

Although we do not believe that this amount of traffic will 
move, if the government initiates a project which will cost 
$125,420,000, the railroads must prepare for such a movement. 
Unless the railroad bridges then be raised in order to discount as 
far as possible the interference with land traffic, the railroads 
will find themselves in the position of having railroad bridges 
which cannot bear railroad traffic because they would be open 
a large part of the time to allow the passage of boats. 

In our figure of $43,138,000 for bridge reconstruction costs 
we did not include the cost of providing 25-foot vertical 
clearance of any bridges except those over the Sag channel, 
but it would be necessary to provide 25-foot vertical clearances 
of all railroad bridges, fixed and moveable, over the entire 
project. 

In other words, to justify the expenditure of $125,420,000, 
so much traffic must be developed that it would be impossi- 
ble for the railroads to operate over the waterway without 
providing a vertical clearance of all bridges, even the move- 
able bridges when closed, of at least 25 feet. The reason is 
that the land traffic over the railroad bridges is very heavy— 
—* than the waterway traffic could be under any possi- 

ility. 

The estimated traffic over the bridges of the railroad com- 
panies in question amounts to 213,000,000 tons per year. Allto- 
gether, about 1,850 train movements per day are _ involved. 
The movement of 20,000,000 tons of what the waterway ad- 
vocates claim is slow-moving, low-value tonnage should not 
be allowed to seriously interfere with the movement of 213,- 
000,000 tons of freight per year and of 1,850 trains per day. 


The Need for Greater Expenditures 


The movement of this annual traffic of 213,000,000 tons of 
freight and the number of train movements per year in- 
volves the careful dispatching of trains and operation of the 
railroads. Hindrance to this operation must be minimized 
as far as possible. Freight cannot be moved at reasonable 
rates unless these operating conditions are good. Through 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars, the railroads 
have been brought to their present efficiency, and the con- 
struction of this waterway should not be allowed, in the pub- 
lic interest to unreasonably hinder the continued fast and 
economical movement of so important a volume of land 
traffic. It is essential, therefore, that when the vertical 
clearance of the bridges is raised to 25 feet, the approaches 
also be raised to give substantially the same operating condi- 
tions as exist on the railroads today. Railroad facilities which 
are located adjacent to the tracks must be adjusted, and the 
total cost of adjusting railroad facilities attributable to the 
construction of these waterways and the providing of new 
bridges with 200-foot horizontal clearances and 25-foot vertical 
clearances is $117,084.000. This figure does not include the 
costs of changing industrial p!ants. 

In the vicinity of the waterway under consideration, there 
is a veritable network of railway tracks, 35 railroad bridges 
in all being involved. The raising of the bridges requires the 
reconstruction of practically all the railroad lines in the vi- 
cinity of the waterway. The change in the elevation of one 
railroad track necessitates an adjustment of other railroad 
tracks. These figures are submitted as an approximate es- 
timate of the cost after a careful consideration of the matter 
by the railroad engineering staffs. 


Additional Operating Costs 


The expenditure of $117,084,000 does not include the total 
expenditure required on account of the construction of the 
proposed waterway and +the reconstruction of bridges and 
other facilities. The new structures will involve additional 
operating costs for the railroad properties due, among other 
things, to additional length of bridges over the proposed water- 

(Continued on page 757) 
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Railway Business Association Met 
in Chicago 


Adopted resolutions expressing confidence in future because of railway unity 


and constructive suggestions of Interstate Commerce Commission— 


Paul Shoup discussed “Railways as Spenders” 


ture because of the unity shown by the railways 

in presenting their recent rate case to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the constructive sug- 
gestions made by the commission in its decision in that 
case, were adopted by the Railway Business Associ- 
ation at its meeting in Chicago on November 4. Other 
resolutions adopted advocated allowing the railways to 
operate ships and opposed policies designed to increase 
government interference with business and especially 
those increasing the danger of government ownership 
of the railways. 

Following a meeting of the general executive com- 
mittee, Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, spoke on manufactur- 
ing in railway shops. Frank W. Noxon, secretary of 
the association, spoke on railway business revivalists. 
Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, Alba B. 
Johnson being re-elected president of the association 
for the fourteenth time. Secretary Frank W. Noxon 
and Treasurer P. Harvey Middleton were likewise 
re-elected. Three new vice-presidents were elected, 
these being C. R. Robinson, vice-president of the In- 
land Steel Company, Chicago; George H. Houston, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and George W. Struble, vice-president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. The 
following vice-presidents were re-elected: J. W. Bet- 
tendorf, president of the Bettendorf Company, Bet- 
tendorf, la.; G. P. Baldwin, vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, New York; George E. Scott, 
president of the American Steel Foundries, Chicago; 
and James B. Strong, president of the Ramapo Ajax 
Corporation, New York. 

At the annual dinner of the association, which was 
attended by more than 1500 railway and railway supply 
officers, the address of welcome made by Col. Robert 
Isham Randolph, president of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, was followed by addresses by Paul 
Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific, on Railroads 
as Spenders, by Thomas F. Woodlock, contributing 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, on Ninety-Seven 
Varieties of Star Spangled Communism, and by George 
E. Vincent, ex-president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
on the subject, As Others See Us. 


RQ tere because» expressing confidence in the fu- 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Rail- 
way Business Association : 


I 


Unemployment Relief 


We hail with the deepest gratification the unparalleled spec- 
tacle of a great nation’s industrial, commercial, financial and 
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professional leaders laboring together on what they have made 
the task of first importance—the relief of distress due to un- 
employment. Our members, engaged in many lines, are active, 
many of them prominent, in their trade or local groups. No 
probable improvement in business can prevent very wide-spread 
need during the impending winter. The certainty that such 
need will be met systematically, intelligently and generously 
is a justification for democracy and an occasion for thanks- 
giving to the Author of Mercy. 


II 
Railway Unity 


We congratulate the railways upon their achievement of 
unity in getting the credit problem before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Competition amongst railways, upon 
which the public insists, and competition from highways and 
waterways, affecting the several rail systems variously, raised 
formidable obstacles to national railway solidarity on the com- 
mon front. As a climax to several years effort for inter- 
system co-operation, territorial and other special interests were 
subordinated by Eastern, Western and Southern railways in a 
nation-wide freight-rate proceeding. This was an event of 
which the salutary consequences promise to extend beyond the 
emergency of the moment to a permanent stabilization of rail- 
way credit, of maintenance and of progress in plant. What- 
ever far-reaching opportunities for self-help the regulatory au- 
thority may prove to have offered these carriers in the decision 
of October 16, 1931, or may hereafter offer them, such remedial 
prescriptions not only are the result of harmony amongst rail- 
ways, but have the assurance of an effective cure in the con- 
tinuance and further development of their joint activity. In 
1917, the railways were not permitted to show whether or 


not they could contribute as their share in winning the war, 
a unity affording the service benefits of a single system. The 
government seized the properties. Now we are trying to win 
the peace and prevent another such seizure. The railroads’ 
present course gives us confidence that they will successfully 
blend traffic competition and rivalry in progress for economy 
with common action in public relations. 
III 
The New Regulatory Program 

Investors are justified in regarding parts of the decision 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 15 per cent 


case as reason to hope for the railways’ financial future. Initia- 
tive in the modification of rates to correct insufficiency of rail- 
Way income rests by law upon the commission. The railways 
had to take over that function. Unaware what form of remedy 


might seem good to the regulators, the executives filed such 
a proposal as they could agree upon in the haste of a crisis 
Legally, and in a democracy imperatively, all who appeared 


were heard—an unprecedented number due to the national and 
all-inclusive nature of the nroceeding. Under the circum- 


stances, the commission made all possible speed. Having re- 
jected the application in the form as presented, they proceeded 
at last to discharge their statutory initiative. Upon the emer- 
gency pooling plan, which is still to be adjudicated, we refrain 
from comment. The commission indicated permanent remedies. 


They invited the railways to explore the whole rate structure, 
bringing in tariffs calculated to avoid diversion of traffic and 
to increase revenue. They promised to scrutinize requests for 
suspensions and to expedite suspension proceedings, if any 
No time limit was placed on adjustments so to be sanctioned. 
The commission on the contrary declared that “earnings may 
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properly be permitted to rise above normal in times of pros- 
perity.” Nor did they stop with rates. They threw their 
powerful influence behind the railways’ efforts for federal and 
state equalization of competitive opportunity between the rail- 
ways and other transport forms. They reiterated the demand 
for repeal of the income-recapture provision in the Transporta- 
tion Act. They challenged the propriety of the large share 
of cost borne by the railways in compulsory non-revenue im- 
provements. These features make the declaration the most 
constructive document ever issued by the commission. For- 
tunately the railway unity which elicited such a program is 
here to embrace and carry it through. The stage is set for a 
progressive and permanent financial rehabilitation of our rail- 
ways as a whole. 


IV 
Shippers and Railway Revenue 


More earnestly than heretofore we urge upon shippers in 
dealing with rate proposals to regard as paramount the financial 
restoration that the railways require if they are to go on giving 
service up to the new American standard. In a situation 
changed and still changing because of new transport competi- 
tion and other factors, compensation for revenue lost in one 
direction must be found in another. An. increase in freight 
cost is inevitable on a large part of the remaining rail traffic. 
This standpoint underlay the acquiescence or silence of many 
associations and establishments throughout the 15 per cent case. 
This showed not only public spirit but far-sighted unselfishness. 
A wider adoption of that view will do much to underwrite 
the railway income program essential to continuance of super- 
service by rail. 


V 


Railway Legislation 


We oppose every measure designed to further the govern- 
ment ownership or operation of railways. We, therefore resist- 
every proposal based upon the assertion that railway income 
is too high and intended to reduce it, thus forcing deteriora- 
tion of service, the pretext for an experiment in federal con- 
trol. We urge that when amendment of the rate-making pro- 
visions is timely, the recapture clause shall be repealed. We 
renew our protest against rate-making by Congress or legis- 
latures. 


VI 


Federal Barge Lines 


Congress should so amend the Dennison Act as to require 
auction sale of the federal barge lines within two years. The 
Act authorizes the Secretary of War to dispose of either the 
Warrior river or the Mississippi unit when specified condi- 
tions are complete. The Inland Waterways Corporation now 
publishes operating and financial statistics for the whole system, 
not by units. The Secretary of War should immediately in- 
struct that agency to keep and publish such figures by units 
as defined in the Act, so that the public may observe whether 
the statutory conditions for abandonment are met and whether 
the Act should be amended. Congress should repeal the ex- 
clusion of railway companies as bidders for federal barge 
property. 


VII 
Transportation by Highway 


We urge Congress, through restrictions upon interstate 
traffic by motor buses and trucks, to bring about as nearly 
as possible equality of opportunity for the railways in com- 
petition with highway carriers. We recommend a federal 
provision that will apply to motor traffic crossing state boun- 
daries the restrictions which the states apply to similar traffic 
within their borders. We welcome as steps generally in the 
right direction the new conditions adopted during 1931 by many 
states affecting highway traffic. This important progress should 
be carried further by the state legislatures convening in 1932. 


VIII 
Coastwise and Intercoastal Ships 


Coastwise and intercoastal waterway rates and service should 
be placed under federal regulation by the same agency that 
controls rates and service of railways with which such ships 
The railways should be authorized to operate ships. 


compete. 
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IX 


Communist Power Projects 


We pledge further effort for the sale or lease of the Muscle 
Shoals power and chemical plants. The compromise proposals 
of the Muscle Shoals Commission, representing Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Organized farmers and the Army, aim at production 
of fertilizer. This would invade a citizen industry withou 
warrant in which stocks are in surplus and prices falling. |; 
forecasts solvency for the lessee on no other basis than that 
of federal current served to him at a rate below power-produc- 
tion cost. Dismissing fertilizer, what is left is a scheme, with 
its nucleus in Muscle Shoals and transmission lines extending 
thence, to cover the country with communist production and 
transmission of current, sold on preferential terms to areas 
tempted by such inducement to communize local distribution. 
We oppose this program on principle and also because of our 
group interest. If the communists take power, they will take 
railways next. Thousands of business men who abominate 
communism and would deplore it in their communities are 
represented at Washington by men who vote communist on 
every roll-call in Congress. This will go on until such business 
men impress their sentiments upon senators and representatives, 
Protection of the public interest should be sought, not in gov. 
ernment ownership and operation, but in progressive regulation. 


xX 
Government In Business 


We commend the action of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in launching a survey of government competition 
with citizens in business. An enumeration of examples will 
surprise the country, disclosing that many such encroachments 
are unnecessary, wasteful, mischievous and tending to foster 
communist zeal. Manufacturers, construction contractors and 
others have long protested. We hope this survey will bring 
them ammunition, allies and courage. 


XI 
Federal Taxes 
We urge upon the Bureau of the Budget and upon. Congress 
that so far as possible the impending increase in taxes shall 
be moderated through reduciion in expenses and through slow- 
ing down of debt extinction. In itself such a course will as- 


sist business recovery, besides setting a wholesome example 
to states, counties and cities. 


XII 


The George Washington Bi-Centennial 
We endorse the 1932 celebration of George Washington's 
two hundredth birthday anniversary. We note with satisfac- 
tion the imagination and energy with which the federal 


Bi-Centennial Commission is planning and organizing the na- 
tion-wide observance. 


Railway Economy 
By Frank W. Noxon 


Frank W. Noxon, in his talk on Railway Business 
Revivalists, demonstrated the increasing economy of 
railway operation by citing examples of operating 
costs, fuel economy and investment for economy. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

In a recent essay, Professor Ralph C. Hon of 
Southwestern University, Memphis, Tenn., discussed 
“Current Railway Problems.” The author sympatheti- 
cally and I think intelligently reviewed the old and new 
difficulties of the railways. He said, “The responsibility 
is on the railroads to promote every possible economy 
and improve efficiency to the highest possible degree. 
Tremendous progress has been made along these lines 
within the last eight years. This improvement depends 
upon the efforts of the railway equipment and supply 
manufacturers to furnish better equipment and im- 
proved devices of all kinds; the exercise of initiative, 
intelligence and energy on the part of railway officers; 
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and the co-operation of shippers and all classes of rail- 


way employees. The lack of balance that has existed 
in the practices of the various roads should be cor- 
rected. Though a few lines enjoy reputations for a 
high degree of excellence in all operations, and a few 
sive evidence of arrested development, the typical car- 
rier is probably among the leaders in one or more 
phases of work but decidedly inferior in other respects 
in comparison with what other roads are doing.” 

Professor Hon’s general conclusion on this point 
seems to be borne out by the statistics. Ten years ago 
the spread was wide between the most and the least 
efficient. In that decade the improvement per cent also 
varies greatly. Individual roads, too, have advanced 
faster in one department than another. 

There are 51 roads whose gross earnings were $25,- 
000,000 or more in 1920. The comparison is between 
1920, the year when the railways were recaptured by 
their owners, and 1930, the latest statistical year. Dur- 
ing the decade some of these 1920 lines have become 
parts of other systems, but their operations are still 
reported separately. One line, the Long Island, due to 
well-known conditions, is so exceptional that its in- 
clusion would obscure the representative tendency, 
hence it is omitted. Fifty roads, therefore, stand in the 
table unless otherwise stated. 

The final test is operating expenses per unit of work 
performed. In view of the inescapable increase of unit 
cost in passenger service due to sudden and serious di- 
version of passenger traffic to the highway, the oppor- 
tunity for economy has been greater and clearer on the 
freight side. Of these 46 roads reporting freight oper- 
ating expenses per 1,000 ton-miles, the blue ribbon 
was won in 1920 at $6.04, while the road of highest 
cost registered $22.71, a spread of 276 per cent. In 
1930, the range was from $3.60 up to $12.83, a variation 
of 256.4 per cent. For the decade the largest reduc- 
tion was 53.6 per cent, the smallest 6 per cent. 


General Efficiency 


So much for progress in economy by dollars. What 
test will show the general efficiency upon which dollar 
economy hangs? Some years ago, I discussed such 
tests with Interstate Commerce Commissioner Frank 
McManamy, who has the background of practical ex- 
perience as a railway employee and during federal 
control as a government officer. What I particularly 
sought was something which would reflect most fully 
the effect of investment on mechanical progress. On 
Mr. McManamy’s advice, our consultation resulted in 
the selection of a composite picture of all progress— 
gross ton-miles per train-hour. In 1920, the 50 roads 
ranged in this respect from 10,303 to 21,604. The 
highest was 109.7 per cent above the lowest: In 1930, 
the spread was from 15,580 to 42,946, a difference of 
175.6 per cent. As to percentage increase of 1930 over 
1920, the largest advance was 147.4 per cent, the small- 
est 8 per cent. 

Pass now to Professor Hon’s emphasis on the road 
that excels more in one department than another. In 
the same visit with Commissioner McManamy I in- 
quired for a specific test. He Suggested, as one likely 
to disclose investment in mechanical progress, the con- 
sumption of fuel—pounds of coal per thousand gross 
ton-miles. Where fuels other than coal are used, these 
are reduced to B.t.u.’s ‘and so to the equivalent of tons. 
One system, the Northern Pacific, since 1920 has 
adopted lignite, which is bulkier but cheaper than coal. 
That system is, therefore, omitted. Another line, on 
the face of the figures, led the entire 50 in 1920, with 
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89, as against the nearest mark of 155, and in 1930 had 
gone back to 113, an apparent relapse of 27 per cent. 
In view of the relatively good progress shown by this 
road by the general tests previously set forth, | have 
inquired whether this is correct but the reply has not 
yet come. Meantime confusion will be avoided by 
omitting from the fuel test this road, as well as the 
Northern Pacific and comparing only 48 roads. In 


- 1920, the lowest of the 48 was 155, the highest 282, a 


margin of 81 per cent. In 1930, the best mark was 
95, the other extreme, 203, an excess of 113.7 per cent. 
The decrease, that is to say improvement, in 1930 as 
compared with 1920, ranges from 49.3 per cent to 11.4 
per cent. 


Investment in Progress for Economy 


The railway business revivalist encounters one dif- 
ferent form of sales resistance. The poor railroad 
which he offers to enrich replies that its poverty pre- 
vents. It is poor because it is poor. That is a very 
real obstacle—the problem of credit. Little can be 
learned by comparing one road with another as to in- 
investment per mile of line at the beginning of a period. 
Circumstances and requirements vary widely. More 
significance may be seen in the increase per cent in the 
decade. In that respect the highest was 98.9 per cent, 
the lowest 6.8 per cent. Still more important is a 
comparison of the roads within groups. For instance, 
among the 15 roads which led the procession in 1920 
as to investment per mile of line, the increase per 
cent in 1930 straggled all the way from 58.8 down to 
7.1. Simplest of all, and no doubt actually the most 
significant, is the number of dollars invested per mile 
of line in the 10 years, regardless of the percentage 
relation to the 1920 figure. The question is one of 
economy-—of gross earnings saved for net. Economy 
may be eaten up in compulsory waste. Gross may be 
depressed through rate adjustments or traffic slump or 
competition. But whatever the ultimate condition cre- 
ated by all the figures, it is safe to conclude that in that 
decade all the roads used their credit to the utmost in 
improving their properties for operating economy. A\ll 
or nearly all would have invested more if they could 
have commanded the capital. The 15 roads which do 
the most freight work for the public (revenue ton- 
miles) compare thus: At the extremes were one road 
that invested $131,580 per mile of line and another 
$5,691—a spread of 2212 per cent. The average for 
the 15 roads was $44,854 and 8 systems were below the 
average. This comparison comes near measuring 
credit. 


Railways Spend One-Sixth 
of Their Revenue for Supplies 


By Paul Shoup 


Paul Shoup, in speaking on Railways as Spenders, 
stated that of every six dollars taken in one dollar is 
spent flor supplies. Among other expenditures he 
listed wages, taxes, interest and dividends. An abstract 
of his address follows: 

Let us first take a look at this railroad business 
from the view point of how much more it means to the 
public in general, measured in the aggregate, than it 
does to the stockholders of the railroads. During the 


last several years of the supposed prosperous period, 
the railroad managements, out of each dollar taken in 
managed by dint of saving and scraping, to turn over 
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to the stockholders something more than six cents in 
the way of dividends. Yet this is hardly an accurate 
statement. For in reality, because of the extensions 
and additions and betterments to the plant, they bor- 
rowed substantially in the last 10 years, in addition to 
the earnings, the sum they paid out in dividends. But, 
in any event, the railroads have spent on their stock- 
holders a sum hardly more than six cents out of each 
dollar taken in. They spent a little more on the people 
they borrowed money from, returning to them a little 
less than 10 cents as interest out of each dollar taken in 
as earnings. So, after the several million people who 
are interested in the property as stockholders and 
bondholders had received some 15 cents, there remains 
some 85 cents to be accounted for, and in addition the 
sum that I have referred to as having been added to 
the property independent of earnings, during the last 
10 years. Of course, the payroll gets the larger part 
of the dollar from earnings. In 1916, it took around 
41 cents out of the dollar, and in 1930, about 49 cents. 
As an employer, the railroads are, therefore, a liberal 
spender—something like $3,000,000,000 a year normally 
direct to men and women on the payroll. Now a good 
deal of spending, not always apparent to the public at 
large, is under way constantly on railroads. The freight 
movement over our railroads is equivalent to transport- 
ing 400,000 tons 1,000,000 miles each year. The pas- 
senger movement is equal to moving 3,500,000 cars 
1,000 miles each year. This means wear and tear. Soa 
railroad is in constant process of reconstruction. The ties 
used to maintain the tracks in proper condition in 1930 
would make a trainload reaching from Chicago to New 
York and back. Each year the railroads have to take out 
of place enough rails which, on the basis of tonnage, 
would more than rebuild the entire New York Central 
System, or, if loaded on to cars, would form a continu- 
ous train over the Pennsylvania from Chicago to Phila- 
delphia, and while I am advertising railroads, I might 
remark that the coal and oil consumed by the railroads 
of this country in 1930 would have filled a train stretch- 
ing over the Overland route from Chicago to San 
Francisco. 

For every $6 the railroads take in, they normally 
spend about $1 for supplies, that is, for supplies alone 
the railroads spent 2% times as much as the stock- 
holders get, and that $1,000,000,000 per year spent for 
supplies is a very active factor in the business life of 
the United States. 


Taxes Are Large Expenditure 


And then there comes the sad news in the way of 
taxes. The railroads—more or less unwillingly—are very 
liberal spenders in that respect. Out our way taxes 
have grown some 80 per cent in 10 years, and even 
in this year of depression 2 of the states that we traverse 
have found it necessary to increase the taxes of the 
railroads. The railroads spend with the tax collectors 
just about the same amount they are able to pay their 
stockholders. The taxes the railroads pay in one year 
would buy all the new locomotives that are needed in a 
period of five years. These taxes would pay the out- 
of-pocket expense of operating three-fourths of the 
passenger trains in the United States. 

So we find that the major interest in railroad revenue 
does not accrue to stockholders or to bondholders, as 
to both goes only about one dollar out of every six 
dollars taken in, but to those who get the remaining 
five dollars. It means not only the five dollars; but, 
if there be confidence in the railroads and the outlook 
for their future reasonably assured, a very substantial 
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additional sum to take care of progress, to make addi- 
tions and betterments, and extensions, will also be ex- 
pended. The major beneficiary as to expenditures js 
with others than stockholders or bondholders in the 
ratio of six to one. 

In these days of necessarily restricted expenditures 
the people who have been accustomed to receiving the 
five or more dollars are feeling the pinch of the re- 
duction in the revenue of the railroads in much greater 
volume than those who have been receiving the dollar 
of dividends and interest, though the latter may be 
suffering in as great or greater degree relatively. What 
I hope the people of the United States may understand 
is that a dollar taken out of the revenues of the rail- 
roads, as of 1930, means 15 cents, or thereabouts, lost 
to the stockholders and bondholders, and 85 cents lost 
to others interested. 

At this time railroad expenditures necessarily have 
shrunken materially. They are taking in probably one- 
third less than they did at this time of the year in 1928. 
They have perhaps 66 or 67 cents to take care of their 
needs as against the dollars of three years ago. It is 
impossible to pay out the proportions I have named, 
and include them in 66 or 67 cents, when the sum total 
makes $1. Is it not plain then that the railroad problem 
from the spending point of view is of very general 
interest ? 


Manufacturing by Railways 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Samuel O. Dunn contended that there can be no eco- 
nomic justification for manufacturing by railways un- 
less it can be shown that they can manufacture cheaper 
than the manufacturers. His address in part follows: 

In considering what I should say I have been more 
and more impressed with the analogy between the com- 
petition which the railways are receiving from carriers 
by highway and inland waterway, and the competition 
to which many of the railways themselves are sub- 
jecting manufacturers of equipment and supplies. 

The objections to the present competition of highway 
and waterway carriers with the railways are that they 
are subsidized and not regulated. If a railway manu- 
factures things at higher total costs than those at which 
they can be bought, it, in effect, subsidizes its manu- 
facturing operations from its transportation revenues. 

But what is “total cost’’? This is a question in con- 
troversy between the railways and other carriers. The 
railways claim that, regardless of who pays them, the 
total costs of other carriers include all factors that 
enter into railroad costs—interest upon investment, ex- 
penditures for maintenance, depreciation, taxes, and so 
on, chargeable to the highway or waterway, as well 
as to the truck or boat that operates upon it. That, in 
my opinion, is economically sound, although it is a prin- 
ciple that is controverted by spokesmen of highway 
and waterway transportation and actual total costs ot! 
highway and water transportation are difficult to ob- 
tain. If the principle is economically sound as applied 
to transportation, then it is equally sound as applied to 
manufacturing, and a railway in estimating its actual 
or prospective costs of manufacturing should include 
practically every item that a manufacturer must in- 
clude. 

There can be no economic justification for the de- 
velopment of highway or waterway transportation i 
competition with the railways unless it can be demon- 
strated, not merely that, allowing for differences 1 
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quality of service, a waterway or highway carrier can 
transport as cheaply as the railways, but that it can 
transport more cheaply. We already have railroad ca- 
pacity exceeding the demands upon it, and there can be 
no economic justification for investing vast amounts in 
other means of transportation unless it can be shown 
that they can serve the public better at the same cost as 
the railroads, or as well at a lower cost. 

Obviously, the same principle applies to manufac- 
turing. We have a railway equipment and supply in- 
dustry with a capacity in excess of the demands upon 
it, and there can be no economic justification for manu- 
facturing by railroads unless, allowing for differences 
in quality, railroad managements can show that they 
can manufacture cheaper than the manufacturers. 


Manufacturing by Manufacturers Regulated 


The railways justly complain that their rates and 
service are regulated while those of their competitors 
are not. It is also true, however, in a sense, that manu- 
facturing by manufacturers is regulated while manu- 
facturing by railroads is not. Manufacturing by manu- 
facturers is regulated as to quality and prices by com- 
petition between them. A railroad manufactures only 
for itself, and, therefore, its manufacturing is not regu- 
lated by competition. 

It is the duty of their managements to conduct the 
railways as efficiently and economically as practicable, 
and nobody can justly complain if they make every 
effort to do so. It cannot, however, be safely assumed 
that a railroad, which manufactures only for itself, can 
produce as good quality at as low a cost as a manu- 
facturer who produces for numerous railroads and must 
sell to them in competition with other manufacturers. 
Therefore, it is to the interest of the railways that their 
managements should afford every opportunity for com- 
parison of their accounting, the quality of their prod- 
ucts and their costs, with those of manufacturers. Only 
by such comparisons can any railway management make 
sure whether it can or cannot manufacture what it 
needs as economically as it can buy it. 


Most Economies a Result of Improved Equipment 


There is another point of the utmost importance to 
be considered in this connection. Most large econ- 
omies in railway operation have been accomplished 
largely or mainly by the use of improved equipment and 
materials. Most of the improvements in equipment and 
materials have originated with the manufacturers. This 
is natural, because a railroad’s main business is that of 
transportation, while a manufacturer’s sole business is 
that of manufacturing. There never was a time when 
there was more vital need for reductions in costs of 
railway operation than now, and, therefore, never a 
time when the railways could so ill afford to discour- 
age or hinder improvements by manufacturers in equip- 
ment and materials. 

For the railroads to enlarge their manufacturing ac- 
tivities solely to reduce present nominal, or even real, 
costs of equipment and supplies would be a short- 
sighted policy. A more important problem than that of 
merely reducing present costs is that of in much larger 
measure reducing future costs. Nobody claims that 
the railway equipment and supply manufacturing in- 
dustry can be dispensed with, just as nobody claims 
that the railroads can be dispensed with. The railroads 
must rely upon the manufacturers in future, as in the 
past, for the bulk of their equipment and supplies and 
for most improvements in them, and for the railroads to 
engage so extensively in manufacturing as to discour- 
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age progress in the railway equipment and supply in- 
dustry would be to save temporarily at the spigot and 
lose permanently at the bunghole. 

The railroads for years have been, and still are, en- 
gaged in a great struggle to increase their earning ca- 
pacity, and even protect their properties from con- 
fiscation. They need help from other business interests 
in carrying on this struggle. Business interests which 
obviously will help themselves by helping the railways 
are the most likely to give the railroads energetic and 
effective assistance in this struggle. The business in 
terests that are most likely to help themselves by help 
ing the railroads are those for whom the railroads af- 
ford a market. When the railroads engage in manu 
facturing for themselves they reduce the market of 
those who want to sell to them, and tend to alienate 
those who are most likely to give them effective assist- 
ance in carrying on their struggle for fair treatment 
by the national and state governments. Surely they 
should not adopt a policy that tends to weaken them in 
their struggle for self-preservation without making very 
sure that it has large compensating advantages. 

Unquestionably railway managements not only 
should, but will adopt those policies which they believe 
will be best for the railroads, and, therefore, it is for 
the railway equipment and supply manufacturing in- 
dustry, in its own interest, to spare no reasonable effort 
to convince the railroads that they should buy rather 
than manufacture. 


Try to Make Present Railway Plant Obsolete 


It is essential to the welfare of the railway equipment 
and supply manufacturing industry that it shall utilize 
in the best way it can all the brains available to enable 
it to offer better products to the railroads. The most 
effective thing that the manufacturers can do to hold 
and enlarge their market is to make every part of the 
present railroad plant obsolete by developing and offer- 
ing for sale better equipment and materials than those 
now in use. 

The experience of the railroads themselves shows, 
however, that when this has been done the task of con- 
ducting a business successfully has only been begun. 
The railroads, in spite of the improvements that have 
been made in their service, find it necessary to carry on 
constantly a campaign to educate the public, business 
men, regulating authorities and employees for the pur- 
pose of securing fair treatment in order that they may 
get the traffic that they are best fitted to handle and 
remunerative rates for handling it. 


Manufacturers Must “Sell” Themselves 


Manufacturers must recognize the fact that as the 
railroads must “sell” themselves and their service bet- 
ter to the public, so the manufacturers must “sell” 
themselves and their products better to the railways. 
You and I have no doubt as to the intelligence and 
ability of railway officers. They are, however, very. 
human and very busy, and those who are very human 
and very busy, however intelligent and able, are always 
likely to make mistakes. If the railways are making 
the mistake of increasing their manufacturing oper- 
ations more than is economically justifiable from their 
own standpoint, it is part of the regular business of the 
manufacturers to prove this to them. The railways find 
it necessary constantly to carry on educational work to 
protect themselves from unfair competition. The man- 
ufacturers must do the same thing for the same pur- 
pose. 

The railroad problem has been much discussed, but it 
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has not been solved. This is the best evidence that the 
railroads must redouble their efforts to effect econ- 
omies, improve service and sell themselves and their 
service to the public. The question of manufacturing 
by railways also has been much discussed, but has not 
been settled, and this is the best evidence that manu- 
facturers must redouble their efforts to increase their 
efficiency as designers, producers and salesmen. The 
railroads are in serious trouble; but they are still here, 
they are an indispensable agency of commerce, and they 
are going to stay in business. The market for railway 
equipment and supplies fluctuates widely, but there is 
still a market for them and there is going to continue 
to be. The railroads in the future will have less need 
than in the past for facilities to increase their capacity, 
but more pressing need than ever for products that will 
enable them to reduce the cost of transportation and 
improve their service. 

The railway equipment and supply industry should 
help the railroads in their struggle for fair regulation 
to protect and enlarge its market. It should employ the 
greatest enterprise and the best selling methods possi- 
ble to enlarge and hold its market. It should put forth 
every reasonable effort to protect its market against 
the railroads themselves; but there is always going to 
be a large market for railway equipment and supplies, 
and the manufacturers who show the greatest enter- 
prise and use the best selling methods are going to be 
the most successful, as they have in the past, in doing 
business in the railroad market. 


Growth of Practical 


Communism in America 
By Thomas F. Woodlock 


Mr. Woodlock stated that the government is now 
competing with its own citizens in 97 separate activi- 
ties, the two most important being the supply of electric 
power and inland waterway transport. Public owner- 
ship advocates, he said, are not motivated by a desire 
to save money or improve service but rather by the 
desire to prevent any private profits being made from 
the public service. 

There are, he said, three important instances where 
government competition with its citizens in the power 
industry is plainly threatened. These are Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam and St. Lawrence. We all know the 
history of Muscle Shoals. It originally was intended 
aS a war measure for the production of nitrate as a 
base for explosives. The war being ended we were 
next told that it was a great help to the farmer in the 
production of fertilizers, and we still hear a great deal 
of talk about that. All this is pure humbug. 

The real purpose of those who are advocating de- 
velopment by the governinent of the Muscle Shoals 
situation is the production and sale of electric current 
in competition with private plants. 

With respect to the St. Lawrence waterway, and the 
development of power at the International Rapids, the 
case is slightly different. The St. Lawrence Power 
Authority created by the legislature is limited in a most 
important way as to securing the money necessary for 
the development. It has no direct recourse to the gen- 
eral tax budget for either capital or operating funds. 
It must secure the funds that it needs for capital in- 
vestment from the investment market on the strength 
of the contracts that it is to make for the sale of power, 
and it must rely upon those contracts for the money 
that it needs to operate. 
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We have in this country probably some two thousand 
public municipal operations in the supply of power. A 
small group of these, possibly 1 per cent or at the most 
2 per cent, supply current on terms which, all things 
considered, are reasonably economical. 

A study of these few instances almost invariably dis- 
closes two things. One is that the actual management 
of the municipal plant is in fact largely divorced from 
municipal politics, and has enjoyed a certain continuity 
enabling what we may call in general the application 
of reasonable businesslike methods. The other is that, 
with extremely few exceptions, even these instances 
show in greater or less degree a recourse to taxes for 
at least a portion of operating costs. 

It is safe to say that of all the municipal operations 
being conducted in the United States today only a 
small group can be shown to be as efficient as the better 
class of privately operated plants. If there is one thing 
badly needed, it is strict uniform accounting. 


Points Out Waterways Expense 


The expenditures on the Mississippi, Ohio and War- 
rior waterways for purely navigation purposes, ex- 
clusive of flood control, have reached the enormous sum 
of half a billion dollars provided from the public funds. 
Maintenance expenses of these channels, also exclusive 
of flood control, total, in round figures, $8,500,000 
yearly. 

At the end of 1930 the Inland Waterways Corp. 
had received of public moneys and public property a 
total of almost $24,500,000. On December 31 last its 
operations, which by that time had covered a period of 
six years, approximately, had resulted in a final deficit 
in profit and loss account of $443,412. During those 
six years it had had the benefit of receipts of interest 
on public moneys unexpended for operating plant of 
more than $248,000. Its operations of plant, therefore, 
in the six years, taken by themselves, showed an oper- 
ating loss of close to $700,000. Not a cent was earned 
for return on the public’s money invested in the en- 
terprise. , 


Inland Waterways Corp.’s Questionable Practices 


In addition the Inland Waterways Corp. has been 
accused upon sworn testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of making secret contract rates 
on freight, in competition with private agencies, and of 
granting storage at rates wholly inadequate for the 
service. 





A Big Four Train at Crestline, Ohio 
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Old Trails Now 
Steel Rails 


Great Northern and Western 
Pacific complete year’s largest 
new line construction project 


ancestry, culminated the ceremonies celebrating 

the completion of the year’s most important pro- 
ject of new line construction, the extension connecting 
the Western Pacific and the Great Northern, at Bieber, 
Cal., on November 10. This line, comprising an ex- 
tension of the Great Northern from Klamath Falls, 
Ore., to Bieber, and a similar extension of the Western 
Pacific from Keddie, Cal., to Bieber, connects the Great 
Northern and the Western Pacific systems, establishes 
a new through all-rail route between the Pacific North- 
west and California and also provides a new route from 
eastern points to California by way of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The golden spike was driven by Arthur Curtiss 
James, who controls the Western Pacific and is also 
the largest individual stockholder in the Great North- 
ern. The spike, which was on exhibition at San Fran- 
cisco prior to the ceremonies, is distinguished in that 
its gold came from historic mines in the vicinity of 
Oroville, Cal., in the heart of the trails of “49. The 
gold in the spike was also a composite secured by the 
various processes by which the metal is obtained, in- 
cluding hydraulic mining, tunneling and dredging. 

The celebration at Bieber was participated in by mem- 
bers of the boards of directors and principal officers of 
the Western Pacific, the Great Northern and other rail- 
ways, as well as by citizens of California, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and other 
states and British Columbia. To provide transportation 
for those in attendance three special trains were oper- 
ated from San Francisco, leaving at 8:30 p. m. on No- 
vember 9. A train equipped with coaches was oper- 
ated from Portola by way of Keddie to Bieber for the 
convenience of the people of that territory. Arrange- 
ments were made to accommodate contingents from 
Salt Lake City, Reno and other Nevada points. A train 
was also operated over the Great Northern from St. 
Paul for those from that point and east and for those 
departing from Spokane, Wishram, Tacoma, Portland, 
Bend and Klamath Falls. 

The through line was opened for freight traffic fol- 
lowing the driving of the golden spike. Through an 
arrangement with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
through rates, routes and service have been established 
via Stockton to and from points on the Santa Fe in 
California, Arizona and New Mexico. Through pas- 
senger service will be inaugurated over the new line 
about May 1, 1932, at which time the so-called Shasta 
arbitrary, an extra charge exacted for traveling via the 
northwest to and from California, will be abolished. 


T HE driving of a golden spike with a distinguished 


The Location of the Extension 


_ Keddie, the southern terminus of the extension, lies 
in the Feather River canyon on the main San. Fran- 
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Much of the New Line Is of 
; Scenic Beauty 


cisco-Salt Lake line of the Western Pacific, 281 miles 
east of the western terminus. Klamath Falls, at the 
northern end, is the southern terminus of the Great 
Northern line through Central Oregon from a connec- 
tion with its subsidiary, the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle at Wishram, Ore., midway between Portland, Ore., 
and Spokane, Wash. 

The Western Pacific portion of the line is 112 imiles 
in length; that of the Great Northern is 91 miles in 
length. The two railroads also have acquired and com- 
pleted the construction of the McCloud Branch, 36 
miles, extending from Lookout, Ore., to Hambone, 
where connection is made with the McCloud River rail- 
road. 


Potential Traffic 


-The new line opens up about 400,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land, of which about 150,000 acres are now 
under cultivation. Cattle and sheep are also grazed 
extensively in the territory adjacent fo the line. It is 
estimated that the standing timber tributary to the new 
line comprises approximately 36,000,000,000 board feet. 
Large saw mills of Westwood will be served by the 
line, while the mill at McCloud will have an outlet for 
shipments east to Lookout Junction and thence over the 
new line. 


Project Started in 1928 


Application of the Western Pacific and the Great 
Northern for permission to construct their respective 
extensions, which have cost $14,500,000 were filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on February 14, 
1928. 

Through their railroad commissions, ten states 
actively supported the applications. The decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing the 
two roads to construct the extensions was received on 
June 20, 1930. The roads shortly thereafter issued calls 
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Map Showing Construction Proposed and Which 
Is Now Completed 


for bids and the first ground was broken on August 16, 
1930, near Greenville, Cal. 

The construction of the line involved many interest- 
ing problems. To provide room for the additional fa- 
cilities at Keddie, for illustration, it was necessary to 
excavate approximately 500,000 cu. yd. of earth and 
rock from the mountain side. Nine tunnels were built 
in that portion of the line south of Bieber, eight of 
which were in the first 25 miles north of Keddie. Ten 
bridges were built, including one 900 ft. long over the 
Pit river and another 225 ft. high over Clear creek. 
At one point a cut was excavated to a depth of 118 ft. 
At another point a single shot of explosives, consisting 
of 50 tons of black powder and 2 tons of dynamite re- 
moved 115,000 cu. yd. of earth and rock from a point, 
eliminating the necessity for a tunnel. Of special in- 
terest is the construction of the Hollenbeck Loop or 
horse shoe in Wolf Creek canyon. This loop is ap- 
proximately 2,700 ft. long and 400 ft. across the neck, 
and contains 240 degress of curvature. These and other 
engineering features of the new line will be described 
in detail in a further article that will appear in an early 
issue, 





EMPLOYEES OF THE MrIssourt Paciric have voluntarily re- 
established a special fund to give relief this winter to unem- 
ployed fellow-workers. Last winter such a fund was established 
and $41,000 of the $50,000 raised was dispensed during January, 
February, March, April and May. The employees give one per 
cent of their wages to the special fund and a committee of em- 
ployees investigates all applications for aid. Only employees of 
the railroad temporarily without employment will be assisted 
from the fund. 
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Small Sand Plant 
Provides Complete Handling 


A CONSOLIDATED small capacity sand-handling 





plant, embodying facilities for the elevating, stor- 

ing and drying of wet sand together with those for 
elevating and storing the dry sand for delivery to loco- 
motives, has been developed by the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., Chicago. This plant, which is known as the Ross 
consolidated sand plant, delivers dry sand to locomo- 
tives on one track through an improved moisture-proof 
undercut sand valve and telescoping spout from an 
overhead steel dry sand tank of either 5, 10 or 20 tons 
capacity. Dry sand is supplied to this tank by com- 
pressed air from a sand-elevating drum which receives 
dry sand as it falls from a Beamer steam sand dryer, to 
which the wet sand is delivered by means of a malleable 
iron bucket-type elevator at the rate of 15 tons per hour. 

The elevator receives wet sand by wheelbarrow or 
shovel from a wet sand storage compartment of any 
desired size adjacent to the structure. The sand elevator 
is operated by a Dake air engine. Compressed air for 
operating this engine, as well as for elevating the dry 
sand, may be supplied by a locomotive. 

The Beamer steam sand dryer has a drying capacity 
of 8 tons of dry sand each 24 hr. It is situated directly 
beneath a wet sand compartment having a capacity of 
three tons, so that at all times there is a considerable 
reserve of wet sand available for the drying unit. A 
vibrating screen, equipped with a Branford air vibrator, 
is provided between the dryer and the dry sand recep- 
tacle. The dry sand falls directly into an open steel 
tub or drum, from which it is elevated to the storage 
tank by a low pressure air line, the air inlet acting as an 
injector under a pressure of about 15 Ib. per sq. in. A 
special chilled blow casting is provided at the end of the 
2¥4-in. elevating pipe in the overhead bin. 

The dry sand storage bin is mounted on a 16-in. steel 
pipe directly above the dry sand tub. The only founda- 
tion required for this installation is a small block of 
concrete underneath the dry sand storage tank and a 
concrete floor under the sand-drying house. With such 
a design, it is said that,a plant of this nature may be 
constructed at any location and used as long as the 
demand for dry sand exists at that location, and then 
moved to another point without loss of any mechanical 
parts, the foundations only being sacrificed. 
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P. E. Crowley Resigns New York 
Central Presidency 


Position tendered to Frederic E. Williamson, Burlington 


president, who expresses desire to accept 


York Central since April, 1924, has resigned, effec- 
tive January 1, 1932, and Frederic E. Williamson, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
tendered the position. Mr. Williamson has expressed 
his desire to accept, subject to release from his present 
position and formal action of the New York Central 


Prvouc: E. CROWLEY, president of the New 





Patrick E. Crowley 


board of directors at its December meeting. Later re- 
ports indicated that Mr. Williamson would accept the 
New York Central offer, and that Ralph Budd, president 
of the Great Northern, which, with the Northern Pacific, 
controls the Burlington, would be elected to succeed Mr. 
Williamson at a meeting of the Burlington’s board of 
directors on December 8. 

The announcement of Mr. Crowley’s retirement came 
in a statement which he made to the New York Central 
board of directors on November 11. “On January 1,” 
Mr. Crowley’s statement read, “I shall have completed 
53 years of railroad service, 42 of which have been with 
the New York Central. I am in my sixty-eighth year 
and I have asked the executive committee to relieve me 
of the duties and burdens of the presidency as of 
January 1, 1932. 

“The executive committee have asked me to continue 
in the service of the company in an advisory capacity, a 





suggestion which I have accepted with the greatest 
satistaction. 

“The executive committee have addressed themselves 
to the problem of my successor and advise me that 
they have tendered the presidency to Mr. Frederic E. 
Williamson, now president of the Burlington, but for 
27 years in the service of this company. Subject to 





Frederic E. Williamson 


release from his present position and formal action of 
this board at its December meeting, Mr. Williamson has 
expressed his desire to accept.” 

Mr. Crowley, who succeeded the late A. H. Smith 
in the New York Central presidency, has been in rail- 
way service since he was 14 years old and in the em- 
ploy of the New York Central since he was 25. He 
came up through the ranks. His first job on a railroad 
was as a messenger boy and his wages totaled $5 a 
month. When he reached the higher positions it was 
said of him that he still retained the friendships of those 
lower down in the ranks and that he had an unusual 
acquaintance personally with the men on the road. As 
a result he was generally regarded as a conspicuously 
successful executive in his relations with employees. 

Patrick E. Crowley was born at Cattaraugus, N. Y., 
on August 25, 1864. While he was still in grammar 


school he secured a job as a messenger boy in a telegraph 
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office and worked after school hours. When he was 
14, he took up the study of telegraphy and became an 
operator on the Erie. In August, 1885, he was made 
a train dispatcher, which position he held until February, 
1889, when he became a train dispatcher on the New 
York Central & Hudson River. One year later, in 
May, 1890, he was made a chief train dispatcher and in 
August, 1891, he was promoted to trainmaster. He 
served as trainmaster until September 12, 1900, when 
he was made chief trainmaster. On August 24, 1901, 
he was appointed superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
division, which position he held until December 26, 
1904, when he was appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y. On 
March 1, 1907, he was promoted to assistant general 
manager with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., which 
position he held until April 15, 1912, when he was pro- 
moted to general manager, with headquarters at New 
York City. 

On December 23, 1914, he was appointed assistant 
vice-president in charge of operation of the road now 
become the New York Central, and on January 1, 1915, 
became assistant vice-president in charge of transporta- 
tion and equipment maintenance. He was elected vice- 
president in charge of operation on September 14, 1916, 
which position he held until his election as president 
and director in April, 1924, except for the federal con- 
trol period, when he was federal manager, from June 
10, 1918, to March 1, 1920. 

Frederic E. Williamson has been president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Burlington since 
January 1, 1929, when he succeeded Hale Holden upon 
the latter’s election to the chairmanship of the Southern 
Pacific executive committee. He was born on June 14, 
1876, at Norwalk, Ohio. He was graduated from Yale 
University in 1898 and immediately thereafter entered 
railway service as a clerk in the office of the superin- 
tendent of the New York Central & Hudson River (now 
the New York Central), at Albany, N. Y. For the 
following 12 years he had a varied operating experience 
on the New York Central as a clerk at Albany, as agent 
at Rome, N. Y., Utica and Troy, as chief clerk in the 
office of the superintendent of freight transportation at 
New York, as car accountant at New York, as assistant 
superintendent of the Harlem division and as superin- 
tendent of freight terminals at Albany. 

On July 24, 1910," Mr. Williamson was further pro- 
moted to superintendent of the St. Lawrence division of 
the New York Central, with headquarters at Watertown, 
N. Y., and six years later he was transferred to the 
Hudson division, with headquarters at New York. In 
1918 he was promoted to general superintendent of the 
New York Terminal district where he remained until 
July 1, 1921, when he was transferred, also as general 
superintendent, to the First district of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Albany. He was trans- 
ferred back to the New York Terminal district in May, 
1924, and just a year later he was elected vice-president 
in charge of operation and maintenance of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. On 
September 15, 1928, he took over the duties of execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Colorado & Southern, and on January 1 of the 
following year he became president and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Burlington and its affiliated 
companies, which position he now holds. 





THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Veterans’ Association of the 
Northern Pac‘fic will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., on June 
23-24. Between 400 and 500 veterans are expected to attend the 
meeting, which will include business sessions and entertainment 
features. 
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Cincinnati Terminal 


Service Hearing Concluded 
a INCINNATI hearings in connection with the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission’s investigation 

of terminal services of Class I railroads—Part 
2 of the general Ex Parte 104 inquiry into practices 
affecting operating revenues and expenses—were con- 
cluded on November 5 after sessions had extended over 
four hearing days in that city. Opening testimony of 
witnesses for the Southern Railway System, including 
initial cross-examination of G. H. Kerr, freight traffic 
manager at Cincinnati, by I.C.C: Attorney A. G. Hagerty 
was reported in the Railway Age of November 7. 

Continuing his questioning of Mr. Kerr with respect 
to reciprocal switching charges, Mr. Hagerty asked 
whether such charges some of which are as low as $1.35 
to $2.25 per car, should be increased. Mr. Kerr replied 
that, when all conditions are taken into consideration, 
the railroads probably would not do otherwise than 
“trade dollars.” In reply to a question as to whether 
the Southern had made any tests to determine whether 
or not it was getting a proper charge for its switching 
services, Mr. Kerr replied in the affirmative and added 
that, in the majority of cases, the charges would all 
even up and “wash out” any profits or losses as related 
to reciprocal switching charges. 

Mr. Hagerty next questioned Mr. Kerr as to the lat- 
ter’s knowledge of any cases where freight is stored in 
cars and received a negative reply, with the exception 
of those cases affected by regular demurrage rules. 
The attorney for the commission then referred to the 
direct testimony of the transportation witness for the 
Southern who mentioned that at Lexington, Ky., to- 
bacco shipments were held in cars under certain con- 
ditions. Mr. Kerr went into some detail to explain that 
an unusual situation exists at Lexington wherein to- 
bacco, a seasonal crop, is at times concentrated at load- 
ing points in quantities far exceeding warehouse ca- 
pacity. In such cases, he said, cars are placed on team 
tracks for loading and notice of placement is ‘served on 
the consignee. Attorney Hagerty then asked if, where 
the consignee is unable ‘to take immediate delivery of a 
shipment of tobacco and it becomes necessary to handle 
cars a second time, the railroad had not rendered a 
service that would justify a charge in excess of the 
tariffs. Mr. Kerr prefaced his reply by explaining that 
the consignee has trackage facilities sufficient to accom- 
modate the usual traffic; that where this is not the case 
the cars are put under constructive placement so that 
demurrage begins. On being asked whether demurrage 
charges contemplate second handling, he replied in the 
negative, but added an opinion that the carrier has the 
responsibility of providing special service in an emer- 
gency such as track storage of cars beyond the trackage 
facilities of the shipper. 

Mr. Kerr, in closing his testimony said, in response 
to a question from J. S. Burchmore, representing the 
National Industrial Traffic League, that the cancella- 
tion of switching arrangements now in effect would not 
only not help the railroads, but would also work to 
their disadvantage as well as that of the shippers. 


Big Four 


Witnesses for the Big Four, the next road to be 
called in the Cincinnati hearings, told the commission, 
represented by C. M. Bardwell, examiner, about the 
terminal practices of that road from a traffic and oper- 
ating standpoint. 


W. P. Ferguson, general freight 
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agent, said that the line-haul rate includes the place- 
ment on private or public tracks of the cars and the 
switching out of cars from such tracks, and that the 
switching charges on both competitive and non-com- 
petitive car-load traffic are absorbed where the. net 
revenue from the haul equals $19 per car after such 
absorption of charges. Typical allowances to indus- 
tries for performing their own intra-plant switching 
vary from $1.04 to $1.74 per car. Questioned by At- 
torney Hagerty, for the commission, as to whether any 
studies had been made to determine the amounts paid 
cut for the absorption of switching charges and as to 
the actual cost of performing switching operations Mr. 
Ferguson replied that he had no knowledge of any such 
studies and added that in his opinion the reciprocal 
charges now in effect are, as a whole, high enough to 
cover the cost of rendering such service. On being 
asked whether in the case of live stock loading there 
were any cases where yardage charges were absorbed 
he replied in the negative. When asked by Mr. Burch- 
more whether it would be of any advantage to the rail- 
roads to cancel the absorption of charges on switching 
Mr. Ferguson replied that it would be a decided dis- 
advantage. 

S. V. Bevington, superintendent of the Cincinnati ter- 
minal of the Big Four, explained the methods of han- 
dling car-load and less-than-carload shipments at this 
terminal and outlined in detail the arrangements that 
road has with industries in that district including the 


allowances paid for the performance of industrial: 


switching. Mr. Bevington was followed on the stand by 
D. A. Fawcett, trainmaster at Springfield, Ohio, who 
testified concerning the operations on the Cincinnati 
Division of the Big Four. 


Clinchfield 


_L. L. McIntyre, superintendent of the Clinchfield at 
Erwin, Tenn., said that switching charges are absorbed 
on competitive traffic and that no allowances are made 
to any industry for performing its own switching. C. 
A. Smith, the Clinchfield’s traffic witness, read into the 
record the tariffs and the rules pertaining to switching, 
storage, reconsignment and diversion. The absorption 
of switching charges is induced, he said, by rail com- 
petition. The reciprocal switching charge on that road, 
he testified, is $2.25 per car with intra-terminal charges 
as high as $7.20 a car. When asked why there should 
be a difference in such charges the answer was that it 
was probably due to a difference in the nature of the 
service rendered. 


Louisville & Nashville 


On direct testimony for the Louisville & Nashville, 
L. L.. Drescher, assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of traffic, explained the tariffs and rules pertaining to 
switching, storage, loading and unloading, and recon- 
signment and diversion, and mentioned that the switch- 
ing charges are absorbed on competitive traffic, Asked as 
to Whether or not the revenues from switching charges 
are sufficient to cover the cost of the service he replied 
that no cost study had been made to determine that 
ye He added later that he believed the roads might 
well study actual costs in relation to reciprocal charges 
in order to find out the true status of such conditions. 
Mr. Drescher said that no allowances are paid to any 
inaustry tor the performance of its own switching. 
gf P. Porter, transportation inspector for the L. & 
: ” filed for the record a list of the industries served 
rl a road classified as to the type of service per- 
med. The L. & N., he said, finds it necessary in 

© instance to maintain a smaller locomotive at a cer- 
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tain industrial center to perform switching operations 
for a number of older plants where the track facilities 
are such that modern switching power can not enter the 
plant tracks. The switching locomotives in service on 
that road all serve more than one industry. Ques- 
tioned concerning the cost of performing switching 
operations, Mr. Porter lightened the proceedings some 
what with an off-the-record narrative which illustrated 
the fact that he did not know what the costs might be 
and added that it was not possible to compute such costs 
for comparative purposes until someone prescribed a 
formula for making cost studies. Questioned as to the 
relative cost of performing switching at team tracks and 
industrial sidings he replied that, all things being equal, 
it shduld cost more to spot a car at the latter location 
than at the former. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


H. C. Batchelder, superintendent of the Cincinnati 
terminal of the Baltimore & Ohio, explained the con- 
ditions of operation in the Cincinnati terminal district 
and offered for the record lists showing the industrial 
common carriers in the district ; the industries served by 
a system of tracks and the industries served by an ordi- 
nary private track. Mr. Batchelder referred to the testi- 
mony of the Big Four transportation witnesses and ex- 
plained that the practices of the B. & O. do not differ 
materially with reference to plants served by both car- 
riers from those of the former road. He explained that 
in some cases industrial switching is performed in con- 
junction with another carrier and that the costs are pro 
rated on the basis of the cars handled. He said that, 
on the average, one switching movement is about as ex- 
pensive as another and that as far as his territory was 
concerned no study to determine engine-hour costs had 
been made. W. C. Baker, superintendent of the St. 
Louis division, offered practically the same testimony 
relating to his territory and, in reply to one question, 
said that the reason certain industries prefer to perform 
their own switching is that they have a number of 
intra-plant movements to make which can be performed 
more economically, considering interference with plant 
operations, by their own switching locomotives. M. B. 
Hines, superintendent of the Indianapolis division, and 
G. W. Hunt, district supervisor of terminals, also testi- 
fied on transportation matters along essentially the same 
lines as previous B. & O. witnesses. 

J. A. Simmons, freight traffic manager, said that the 
line-haul rate includes the use of cranes for loading 
and unloading. The switching rates, he said, vary in 
different localities from $2.70 to $4.95 a car and that 
the reciprocal switching charges are generally absorbed. 
Questioned concerning the effect of motor truck com- 
petition Mr. Simmons cited a specific case at the 
Indianapolis Union Stock Yards where, in October 
1931, 88 per cent of the receipts of live stock were by 
motor truck whereas several years ago 95 per cent of 
the stock came in by rail and 5 per cent by wagon. 
He stated, on being questioned, that trucks were able 
to perform services for a shipper which the. railroad 
could not perform through the use of team tracks or 
private sidings. In the matter of allowances to indus- 
tries for the performance of their own switching oper- 
ations Mr. Simmons stated that such allowances are 
made because industries perform such service with their 
own equipment at a cost less than it could be performed 
by the railroad company. 

H. R. Lewis, freight traffic manager, was the last 
B. & O. witness at the Cincinnati hearings and testified 
that the B. & O. absorbs reciprocal switching charges 
on both competitive and non-competitive business, and 
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that these charges vary from $2.50 to $5 a car. The 
effect of absorbing such charges, he said, is to broaden 
the opportunity of the line-haul carrier to render serv- 
ice to an industry. Replying to questions on truck 
competition he said that a study of such competition 
would indicate the necessity of absorbing reciprocal 
switching charges in order better to meet such competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis’ opinion as to whether or not reciprocal 
charges are sufficient to cover the cost of operation 
was to the effect that, “by-and-large,’ they were. 
Asked whether a study had been made to determine 
who received the “short end” in the matter of reciprocal 
charges he said that a study had been made, some time 
ago, covering one month’s operation and that with 
thousands of cars involved the difference was less than 
$100. Mr. Lewis offered an opinion that industrial 
switching rates are higher than reciprocal rates because 
they include double terminal service—at origin and 
destination—whereas the reciprocal rate involves only 
one terminal service. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
October 31 apparently began the usual end of the 
year seasonal drop by declining approximately 

29,000 cars as compared with the week before with a 
total of 740,363 cars. This was a reduction of 194,352 
cars as compared with the loading in the corresponding 
week of last year and of 331,871 cars as compared with 
the 1929 figures, which has just begun to reflect plainly 
the beginning of the business depression. Loading of 
grain and grain products for the week amounted to 
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follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, October 31, 1931 
1931 19 




















Districts 30 1929 
OS EE eee 165,258 203,414 238,056 
I 3 os dia we OPO MAUS Vive ale vie 143,491 177,897 218,043 
EO eS ee 47,837 56,603 64,597 
94 or nook 6 WE MEE Wo baie odrsiye 107,093 133,436 148,936 
NN OEE RT rape pee 88,029 132,195 149,142 
RINE MUGRUOER: 6:5. .'5.ks ve ces coecces 122,843 154,174 164,315 
NS ree ee ae 65,812 76,996 89,145 
Total Western Districts............. 276,684 363,365 402,602 
ye ee ee eee 740,363 934,715 1,072,234 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 41,275 44,347 38,343 
OS SRA ERE Soe Se Pee ree 28,999 32,459 33,897 
EE Tote Sin. acon 4. cies eiachaselece eppiainiécd >. o> 141,068 176,257 189,016 
SES 4 at oe ere 5,28 8,848 12,150 
I OI in vn.die ceadeceeys ves 23,650 38,134 59,801 

A SE Sor ee eer eae 12,656 35,063 45,817 
NE ed oro. aig wat cer noknin Ons ds 8 214,339 240,582 271,305 
NN EOE EO 273,090 359,025 421,905 
NS Ee oo al onde Gigi a Sana biee aces 740,363 934,715 1,072,234 
October 24..... Reset cee gieelabne adtalote' de 769,673 959,492 1,134,360 
NT EE 4s 6-5: oh Pace eaia'd eo ibw.p.a v0 761,719 931,105 1,185,564 
EEE. SIM cca chide eg aceite aA ae wait 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
NE © Bin-awxcwisin eee oe ieee aekaae 6:0 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 

Cumulative total, 44 weeks........32,379,444 39,905,050 45,671,671 


The freight car surplus for the week ended October 
22 averaged 532,301 cars, a decrease of 3,301 cars as 
compared with the week before. The total included 
287,131 box cars and 186,081 coal cars. 

The chart showing freight car loadings which ap- 
peared in last week’s Railway Age contained a serious 
error in the curve showing loadings during October of 
the current year. It is, therefore, shown again here- 
with as corrected. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 31 totaled 61,300 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 346 cars and a decrease of 
5,659 cars from the same week last year. 





: Total Total Cars 

41,275 cars, an increase of 1,112 cars as compared Cars Rec'd from 

with the week before and of 2,932 cars as compared = yotai for Canada — — 
with the corresponding week of 1929, but a decrease as October 31, 1931..... -----++++++4+. 61,308 23,135 
. ° ° c eS eee : 23,32 
compared with last year.. All other commodity classi- NE TE Mc idecccocactavosas ee 55,859 22,665 
“ : : m. pO SE ee pee 66,967 32,57 

fications showed reductions as compared with the pre-  Gumilative Totals for Canada 
ceding week and with the corresponding weeks of both October 31, 1931........-....00000++ 24179,186 1,122,329 
. . Teovemner. 1, T9S0.. eccicccscccvssve, Bpeageer 1,468,273 
previous years. The summary, as compiled by the Car Wowember %, 1929......0ccceccsecces 3,050,258 1,816,137 
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New Haven's Co-ordinated Transport 
Proves Efficient’ 


No regulatory distinctions should be made between common 
and contract motor vehicle carriers 


By John J. Pelley 
President, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


not yet become an important factor in our 

national system of transport. It is a matter of 
common knowledge, however, that practically all of 
the air lines in operation today are being aided by 
government subsidies in the form of generous mail 
contracts; and these air lines provide passenger service 
in competition with the railroads. 

While subsidizing long-distance air mail routes may 
be justified in some instances because of the time saved, 
and as a means of developing aviation for the purposes 
of national defense, the public may well question the 
necessity of subsidizing some of the existing short dis- 
tance air mail routes where very little time is saved 
compared with the railroad service that now carries the 
bulk of the mail. 

The more important agencies comprising our national 
system of transport are the railroads, highway motor 
vehicles and the water lines. Each of these forms of 
transportation is capable of providing a useful public 
service. The relationship which these forms of trans- 
portation shall bear to one another is not only a problem 
for the railroads but it is an important public question. 
The solution requires that each form of transportation 
must provide the service for which it is best adapted. 

On the New York, New Haven & Hartford, we feel 
that we have made considerable progress in developing 
such a system of co-ordinated transport, using each 
agency of transportation for the traffic it can handle 
most efficiently and economically. Ever since it was 
first established, the New Haven has owned water lines 
operating through Long Island Sound between south- 
ern New England ports and New York. New England, 
as you know, is a densely populated area. The cities 
and towns are closely connected by a complete system of 
improved highways. Highway motor transportation 
developed early in New England. Through its sub- 
sidiary, the New England Transportation Company, 
the New Haven began operating highway motor buses 
for the transportation of passengers in 1925. 


A VIATION is so recent a development that it has 


Co-ordination Reduces Operating Costs 


The New Haven was one of the first railroads to 
operate motor buses and from the start it has been one 
of the largest operators among the railroads. At pres- 
ent, 252 buses are operated, a total of over 30,000 miles 
each day. In 1930, more than 5,000,000 passengers 
Were transported. In many instances, highway motor 
buses have been substituted for steam passenger trains, 
particularly on branch lines, with a large reduction in 
operating costs. 


—— 


* Abstract of an address made at the Transportation luncheon of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce at Chicago on October 8, 1931. 


‘The New Haven began its operation of motor trucks 

in 1929 to take the place of local way freight trains and 
to supplement our main-line freight service to reduce 
the time of transportation. The elimination of local 
freight trains through the operation of motor trucks 
has also reduced our operating expenses. Highway 
motor trucks have made possible the establishment of 
the “Accept Today—Deliver Tomorrow” plan for 
handling less than carload freight (described in the 
Railway Age of August 1, page 163). Under this plan, 
overnight transportation is provided between practically 
every point served by the New Haven. Prior to the 
inauguration of the “Accept Today—Deliver To- 
morrow” plan, much of our scheduled railroad service 
for shipments of this nature was two, three and four 
days. Our highway freight service has also been co- 
ordinated with the water transportation provided by our 
steamer lines, so that overnight service is available 
between practically every city and town in southern 
New England and the piers in lower New York city. 

In the development of our co-ordinated system of 
transportation, we have speeded up our rail freight 
service. New trains have been established. The New 
Haven and the Pennsylvania recently established a new 
fast freight train known as the “Speed Witch” between 
Boston and Baltimore and intermediate stations. This 
train makes its run of 425 miles in 15 hours, including 
a 31%4-mile transfer by carfloat across New York harbor. 
The New Haven and the Boston & Maine are oper- 
ating a new fast freight train known as the “Maine 
Bullet” between Portland, Me., and New York, making 
the run of 331 miles in 12%4 hours. The advantages 
of this fast freight service are not confined to im- 
portant cities located on our main line. By means of 
our highway motor trucks, which supplement our car 
rail service, its benefits have been extended to prac- 
tically every city and town in the territory which the 
New Haven serves. 

Our experience on the New Haven in operating the 
co-ordinated system of transportation I have described 
has proved conclusively that not only is a superior 
service provided for the public, but the railroad has 
been able to regain a large volume of traffic that had 
previously been lost to the competing motor trucks and 
water lines. In developing our co-ordinated system of 
transportation, using the railroad, our water lines and 
highway motor vehicles to provide the service for which 
they are best adapted, we have been seriously handi- 
capped by unfair competition. Unfair competition tends 
to destroy the stability of transportation that is essen- 
tial if the industrial and commercial development of the 
country is to continue. Our experience has shown that 
there is an urgent need for regulation that will prevent 
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the unfair competitive methods which threaten the 
public interest. 


Motor Trucks Should Be Considered as an Industry 


The regulation of motor truck carriers for hire is a 
broad question. If motor truck transportation is to 
develop on a sound economic basis as it should it must 
be considered as an industry rather than in view of the 
individual motor trucks which comprise the industry. 

There have been frequent attempts to distinguish be- 
tween the common carrier and the so-called contract 
carrier, but to be successful any system of regulation 
must cover all carriers operating on the highways for 
hire. The only exception from regulation should be the 
commercial vehicle that is owned and operated by an 
industry to transport its own business. From the stand- 
point of regulation, there can be no distinction among 
the carriers for hire as between the common carrier and 
the contract carrier. Highway transportation for hire 
is always provided under a contract of some form. 
All railroad transportation is provided under a uniform 
contract. In the regulation of railroad transportation 
no distinction is made between the individual passenger 
and a person who contracts for a special train—the 
same regulation applies and to the same extent. The 
same is true of the regulation of the transportation of 
freight, whether it be a hundred pounds, a carload, or a 
trainload. 

As the first step in regulation, I believe that all motor 
truck carriers operating on the highways for hire should 
be licensed in each state in which they intend to operate. 
A license should only be issued when the applicant has 
satisfied the regulating authority as to: (1) His suit- 
ability and experience ; (2) his financial responsibilities ; 
(3) the probable permanence and quality of the service 
to be offered by the applicant; and (4) that adequate 
surety or insurance has been provided for protection 
of the public. 

Having been licensed by the states in which he pro- 
poses to operate, the carrier for hire should be subject 
to regulation of state and interstate authorities in the 
following respects: (1) The supervision and approval 
of satisfactory service and safety of operation; (2) the 
fixing or approving of just and reasonable rates and 
charges which will be published and adhered to; and 
(3) a system of uniform accounts and the filing of such 
annual or other periodic reports as the state. or inter- 
state commissions may require. 

I do not have in mind that there should be any 
relationship between the rates and charges for motor 
truck transportation and railroad rates. Rather, the 
just and reasonable rates and charges should be deter- 
mined entirely from the standpoint of motor truck 
transportation. The motor truck rates and charges can 
be based on per hundred pounds, per ton, per truck- 
load, per hour, per day, or per truck mile, to cover any 
and all of the various requirements so that motor truck 
transportation for hire can retain its present flexibility. 

It is not improbable that in the future when regula- 
tion has become a fact, each commission will publish 
tariffs which will contain the rates and charges of all 
motor trucks operated for hire over which the com- 
mission has jurisdiction. The regulating authorities 
should also be empowered to supervise and regulate 
carriers for hire operating on the highway in all other 
matters affecting their relationship with the public to 
the same extent, and in the same manner that public 
utilities generally are regulated. 

When considering a fair payment for the use of the 
highway and the regulation of motor vehicles for hire, 
let me remind you that the New Haven railroad is the 
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largest operator of highway motor vehicles in our terri- 
tory. We have some 800 revenue units in service, in- 
cluding those of our subsidiaries. We do not ask any- 
thing tor our competitors that we are not ready and 
willing to have applied to our own highway operation. 
The regulation of motor vehicles operated on the high- 
way for hire is not only of importance to the railroads 
but is of equal concern to the automotive industry and 
to the shipping public. 


Traffic Clubs 
Meet at Tulsa 


ENTATIVE approval of the establishment of a 

national transportation institute, a non-partisan or- 

ganization to develop facts regarding all methods 
of moving commerce, was given at the annual meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Tulsa, 
Okla., on October 28-29. More definite action in the 
matter will be taken at the spring meeting of the asso- 
ciation in St. Paul, Minn. 

The recommendation for the formation of a trans- 
portation institute was embodied in a report of a spe- 
cial committee consisting of Professor I,. C. Sorrell of 
the University of Chicago and Professor Howard Kidd 
of the University of Pittsburgh, which stated that the 
efforts of the association may most appropriately be 
directed toward securing the necessary investigation of 
major transportation problems by competent and im- 
partial authorities and especially toward the creation 
of a national transportation research institute. The 
membership of committee was raised to five and it was 
authorized to continue its study of the problem and to 
seek the aid of impartial bodies which may aid in the 
establishment of such an institution. The institute, 
when established, will be designed to develop and cor- 
relate all facts having to do with transportation in all 
sections of the country. It will be in charge of trans- 
portation research workers who are not allied with any 
one competing form of transport. With this arrange- 
ment, the institute will serve as a developer of facts 
available to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal courts, other rate-making bodies and others 
concerned with the problem. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, T. T. Harkrader, traffic director of the 
American Tobacco Company, New York, re-elected; 
vice-presidents, (executive), H. W. Roe, general traffic 
manager of the Mid-Continent Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, New York, L. C. Sorrell, professor of 
transportation of the University of Chicago, R. C. Bray, 
traffic manager of the Trojan Powder Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., re-elected, and J. M. Fitzgerald, vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads, New York, re-elected; secretary, F. 
A. Doebber, traffic manager of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., re-elected; and treasurer, W. 
T. Vandenburgh, commercial agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line, Louisville, Ky., re-elected. 

The program of the meeting included speakers who 
discussed the various types of transportation. J. R. 
Turney, vice-president of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
spoke on the motor industry, saying that the railroads 
need only modernize their practices, utilize efficiently 
their rail facilities for line haul and supplement them 
with trucks in the limited terminal and distributive 
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spheres within which the truck is obviously the su- 
perior, in order to render a cheaper and better service 
than a competitor operating only by truck. An ab- 
stract of Mr. Turney’s paper was published in the Rail- 
way Age of November 7. , 


Cornwell Speaks on Rate Decision 


John J. Cornwell, general counsel of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, spoke on the national transportation problem, 
referring to competition, the decline in railroad traffic 
and business depression—saying that if the present 
emergency can be met and if the railroads are permitted 
to unify and consolidate wherever it can be done eco- 
nomically, efficiently and in the public interest, despite 
the new, subsidized and unregulated competition, they 
can and will survive and continue to operate efficiently. 
He also discussed the opinion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon the carriers’ application for a 
15 per cent increase in freight rates, saying that two 
things were not taken into consideration in that opin- 
ion—1l. That the case was an emergency revenue and 
credit-sustaining measure and not a rate case; and, 2. 
That the application was filed before traffic men’ had 
made or could make a careful study of the situation, 
because of the apparent urgency of the matter, and 
that a study was being made and the intention an- 
nounced to exclude, with the consent of the commis- 
sion, from any rate advance, commodities which the 
study developed should not properly be included. He 
also referred to the commission’s suggestion that the 
railroads be relieved of the cost of grade separations, 
expenditures for the benefit of the public and from 
which the railroads derive no revenue, saying, “Do you 
imagine the state legislatures will pay any attention 
to that suggestion? Those of us who have to deal with 
such matters know only too well that the fight in the 
legislatures to put a larger percentage of the cost of 
grade-elimination projects on the carriers will go on 
and that bankrupt state and local treasuries will 
strengthen the hands of those waging the fights.’’ 


H. M. Lull Urges Unified Transportation 


H. M. Lull, executive vice-president of the Southern 
Pacific, laid down certain principles as a basis for the 
consideration of transportation problems and charged 
that the introduction of competitive transportation 
agencies on a large scale is a disruptive influence of 
major importance in the general rate structure. The 
principles which he cited were: First, that the public 
is entitled to the best and most efficient transpotration 
possible and at the lowest possible cost; second, that 
in determining costs all items of cost must be con- 
sidered, whether paid directly by the shipper or indirect- 
ly in the form of taxes; third, that railroads no longer 
have a monopoly of transportation and that regulatory 
measures applied to them should be equally applied to 
competitive transportation agencies; fourth, that sup- 
port should be given by the shippers, the public and the 
regulatory commissions to that agency, that is the rail- 
roads, which alone is able to meet the major transpor- 
tation requirements of the country efficiently and at 
the lowest total cost in order that that agency may not, 
through inadequate earning power, become incapable 
of such service, with consequent chaos and inadequacy 
in the whole transportation industry; and fifth, that to 
merit such support the railroads must exert themselves 
to the utmost to so modify and supplement their forms 
of service as to satisfactorily meet modern require- 
ments. 

“If,” he said, “railroads are to be deprived to a large 
extent of a higher rate of traffic, it is evident that they 
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cannot continue to carry the low rated commodities 
at the present scale as these alone will not produce 
enough revenue to sustain the railroads or maintain 
their credit.” 


Other Addresses 


Ezra Brainerd, Jr., chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, spoke upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, referring to the Act of 1887, which 
created the Interstate Commerce Commission, and out- 
lining the powers of that body. 

H. H. Rogers, president of the Exchange National 
Bank of Tulsa, advocated the correlating of all the 
agencies of transportation, so that there can be the 
best possible service to the public at a reasonable re- 
turn to the railroads with a surplus to be accumulated 
for future developments. He held that the railroads are 
at a turning point in working out solutions to their 
problems, and that failure to develop unified plans 
means disaster. 

Paul A. Walker, chairman of the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma, gave a brief history of pipe line 
transportation, emphasizing its growing importance and 
the possibilities of the transportation of commodities 
other than gasoline, crude oil and natural gas by pipe 
lines. In emphasizing the magnitude of pipe lines 
transportation, he referred to the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Company’s 1,400 mile line system which is 
now transporting gasoline from Oklahoma to Chicago 
and Minneapolis, with a branch line to Omaha. This 
line, the largest in the world, can gather approximately 
30,000 barrels of gasoline per day and is now carry- 
ing an average of approximately 25,000 barrels per 
day with a line loss said to be less than 1 per cent. 


Calumet Sag Waterway Opposed 


(Continued from page 742) 


way and structures in the approach thereto; additional inter- 
locking plants and machinery, and power and labor for opening 
and closing bridges; changed physical conditions resulting in 
delays to trains; stopping of trains at drawbridges when open 
for waterway traffic; increased cost of lifting to higher ele- 
vations the tonnage that passes over the railroads; delays to 
switching operations by more frequent opening of bridges; 
greater expense due to steeper gradients from main line tracks 
to industry. tracks; and additional cost of operating water 
stations, fuel stations and other railroad facilities. 
are not included. 

These increased annual operating costs to the railroads caused 
by the proposed waterway amount to $764,400, which, capitalized 
at 5 per cent, represent an additional capital investment of 
$15,288,000. 

The total capital expenditure and capitalization of the oper- 
ation and maintenance expense which will be incurred on 
account of the reconstruction of the railroad bridges is there- 
fore $132,372,000. Heretofore in this statement the cost of 
constructing fixed bridges over the Sag channel with 25-foot 
vertical clearance and 200-foot horizontal clearance and of 
constructing movable railroad bridges over the other water- 
ways at present elevation of tracks, has been estimated at 
$43,138,000. As stated, the bridges which could be built for 
$43,138,000 would not give sufficient vertical cleararices to pro- 
vide for practical railroad operation. It will, therefore, 
be necessary that there be provided in the aggregate the above 
sum of $132,372,000 to construct, maintain and operate the new 
bridges. Consequently, in arriving at the total estimated cost 
of the project, the sum of $43,138,000 should be increased to 
$132,372,000 and the total cost of the project accordingly in- 
creased from $125,420,000 to $214,654,000. 


Government Should Pay Entire Expense 


The railroads contend that in determining whether or not 
an inland waterway project is economically justified, all costs, 
including the cost of adjusting all railroad facilities to new 
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grade lines made necessary by changes in vertical clearances 
of bridges, should be considered. In determining the amount 
of traffic which should move on the project under consideration, 
the cost of the project should be estimated at not less than 
$214,654,000 instead of $125,420,000. In order to justify such 
an expenditure, using the formula of the district engineer as 
previously described, the amount of traffic per year on the 
proposed project should exceed 28,600,000 tons in addition to 
the 7,515,000 tons already capitalized. 

If this project is to be carried out, the railways feel 
that the government should pay the entire expense. 
“We do not want to be misunderstood,” reads their brief. 
“We do not believe the government should spend any 
money on this project. But if the work is to be done 
for the benefit of a few at government expense, in fair- 
ness the government should reimburse the railroads for 
all expenditures which are required to be made in the 
reconstruction of their bridges, the raising of their 
tracks, and the adjustment of all other facilities. To 
do otherwise is to penalize land traffic unjustly.” 


Eastman Favors Public 
Ownership, But Not Just Yet 


DMITTING that the “financial overlords of our 
A railroads and public utilities companies” do not 

arouse any particular admiration on his part, 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Eastman, speaking 
before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia, Pa., on November 7, neverthe- 
less said that he had the utmost respect for many of 
the men who are in direct charge of operation. The 
commissioner’s address was on the subject of public 
and private ownership. He favored the former, but 
did not urge its immediate adoption, and emphasized 
that he was speaking only for himself, and not officially. 
Continuing he said in part: 

“I am not urging either immediate or early public 
ownership and operation of the railroads. Because of 
its magnitude, that would be an undertaking which 
ought not to be contemplated without most careful 
preparation and planning, and there has been nothing 
of the kind. Nor is the time ripe. Paradoxically, it 
is not so near to being ripe as it was some years ago. 
Transportation is now in an era of change. Competi- 
tion is a bigger factor than it has been for many years. 
Until we can see ahead a little more clearly, at least, 
I am not ready to advise that steps be taken toward 
public ownership and operation of the railroads. 

“It is still a custom to brand the idea of public owner- 
ship and operation as ‘socialistic,’ and dismiss it with 
that brand as opposed to what has been called rugged 
American individualism. But this is use of words to 
paralyze rather than promote thought. As a matter 
of fact our individualism has always been tempered 
to a considerable degree with socialism, and the ten- 
dency has been to increase that degree. 

“The original purpose of public regulation was to 
protect the public against extortion and unsafe, inade- 
quate, or poor service. It is now regarded, also, as a 
means of protecting the regulated companies against 
each other, against their competitors, and even against 
the public. The Transportation Act, 1920, was motived 
to a very considerable extent by that thought, and in still 
greater degree it motives the present demand for the 
extension of public regulation in the case of motor 
— and trucks, water carriers, air planes, and pipe 
ines. 


“I am the last man to deny that public regula- 
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tion serves very useful purposes in the general interest. 
Nevertheless it is open to certain obvious criticisms. 
Inevitably it means a responsibility which is divided 
and overlapping. Such a system runs counter to what 
are ordinarily regarded as sound principles of adminis- 
tration. The clash in authority becomes more acute 
the more active public regulation is. Nor is re- 
sponsibility divided only between the companies and the 
commissions. ‘The authority of the latter is circum- 
scribed by statutory and constitutional law. 

“The part which the commissions play in manage- 
ment under court surveillance is necessarily performed 
in a way which in itself is inconsistent with sound 
principles of administration, as generally understood. 
The commissions must obtain the information upon 
which they act, not as executives inform themselves, 
but through the long drawn-out processes of judicial 
procedure, with opposing witnesses supported by bat- 
teries of counsel and with the hazard, always, that the 
hostilities will be prolonged by appeal to the courts. 

“Furthermore, management in part through public 
regulators has other singularities. To be done effi- 
ciently it requires, like any other difficult undertaking, 
much accumulated knowledge, experience, and acquired 
skill. Yet there is seldom an opportunity for the prior 
training of commissioners. They are also subjected 
to the hazard of reappointment at stated intervals. And 
if they exhibit marked capacity, a demand for their 
services elsewhere, where standards of remuneration are 
higher, is likely to develop, and particularly from the 
very companies which they regulate. 

“This very condensed summary must at least suggest 
the thought that some better way can be found of 
directing the performances of the public functions which 
are the reason for the existence of the public utilities. 
And having sound principles of administration in mind, 
the thought must also suggest itself that a better and 
also simple way would be for the government to take 
over these public functions itself and assume com- 
plete and undivided responsibility for their management, 
in place of the partial responsibility which it has al- 
ready assumed. At one stroke this would eliminate 
the troublesome question of valuation, greatly simplify 
financing, largely eliminate the courts as a time-con- 
suming factor in the situation, and reduce cumber- 
some judicial procedure in connection with questions 
of management to a minimum. 

“Public ownership need not be combined with public 
operation. It is quite possible to contract for private 
management, and to provide in the contract such def- 
inite safeguards against exploitation and abuse as may 
be desired. Personally I incline toward public oper- 
ation as well as ownership. But such operation need 
not be through an ordinary government department or 
bureau. Instead it can, and I believe should be carried 
on, just as private operation is carried on, through the 
medium of a separate corporation, with the government 
as the stockholder. 

“Given a plan for the public operation of these indus- 
tries which will give the managers a degree of autonomy 
somewhat comparable to that existing in private in- 
dustry and which will protect them against continual 
petty and political influence, I am confident that no 
difficulty would be experienced in obtaining the serv- 
ices as executives of men of the highest ability and 
character. The great business executives of the pres- 
ent day neither own nor control the properties which 
they manage. They must all serve somebody, and 
given a fair chance, I have little doubt that many of 
them would prefer serving their country or their state 


or their city to serving purely private interests and 
profit.” 





ls Railway Ruin the Real 
Purpose of Depreciation Order? 


Mitrorp, Conn. 
To THE Eprror: 


Regarding the Interstate Commerce Commission’s recent de- 
cision requiring depreciation accounting, it behooves you to get 
busy in your usual vigorous manner to show in more detail and 
at greater length the damage the proposed requirements will 
develop. Docket 15100 is long winded, and the most theoretical 
order that the Commission has ever issued in connection with 
steam railroad accounting. One must read this order a number 
of times to comprehend fully the practical danger that lurks 
in back of this mask of theory, but it takes only a casual read- 
ing to show that the learned Commissioner who wrote it is 
taking the railroads severely to task and gives them the most 
open spanking that any I. C. C. orders or decisions have ever 
shown. 

He has not forgotten the strenuous efforts the railroads 
made to show, not the theoretical wisdom of postponing or 
eliminating this order, but the practical difficulties which are 
now approaching on the horizon. Never before has an order 
for systematizing an orderly accounting procedure included so 
clearly an anticipated interference by the courts. However, 
more and more the Commission has taken upon itself to show, 
both to the public and to the judiciary, that it is almost a law 
unto itself. 

Their accounting classifications, their valuation orders and 
numerous other orders have never yet been clearly interpreted 
by one railroad in the country. It has been my experience to 
observe that the best accounting brains and the most practical 
accountants. and engineers have interpreted and carried out 
their orders to the letter as written in the English language, 
only to find upon examination by the Commission’s accountants 
and engineers, that an entirely different thing was intended 
(which never could have been read into the order), resulting 
in the preparation of new data or adjustments several years 
after transactions took place. 

Docket 15100 seems to worry the Commissioner a little, if 
one carefully reads of the anticipated difficulties and the cost 
of the order as well as the effect on revenue that he anticipates 
the carriers will encounter. 

The carriers of the country are very busy at present studying 
the present typical Commission decision relative to rates just 
made, and also during the next few months their financial prob- 
lems will take considerable additional time, but once they get 
into the actual effects of the new depreciation order it will be- 
come evident to the executives in more concrete form just 
what the rate of return on property investment will be when 
depreciation accounting is in effect. 

For some carriers it will halve their net available for divi- 
dends; for others it will completely wipe out their net. That 
they will not receive an increase in rates to offset these addi- 
tional charges is a foregone conclusion. The total cost of this 
new theory to the stockholders when finally computed will 
astound both the financial community as well as the public. 
Then the Commissioner will see the results of his theory and 
will have the satisfaction of seeing the carriers just another step 
closer to government ownership. 

Throughout docket 15100 the Commissioner likes to harp 
back to opposition and mistakes that the carriers made many 
years ago. These mistakes are more than offset by the well 
established fact, which the Commission’s Bureau of Valuation 
brought out, that instead of having a system of transportation 
in the United States that was loaded from one-quarter to one- 
third with water, they have found much to their sorrow that the 
railroads in this respect were not one bit as bad as they had 
been painted; not to mention the fact that the Commission will 
soon be called upon to pass upon a New Ergland consolidation 
attempted 25 years ago and at that time badly discredited. 

Unless the carriers as.a whole take prompt and vigorous 
action, their present difficulties will be small compared with 
what the next 24 months will bring forth. The average citizen 
is beginning to wonder why one of the largest industries in the 
United States is so completely hamstrung by laws and regula- 
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tions which no other public utility has to contend with. When 
an extra dollar is made over theoretical standard return, ef- 
forts are made to take it away or tie it up, but nothing is said 
about bringing forth some relief when there is a shortage. 
Even at the present time with the carriers in such a precarious 
situation, | have witnessed within the last thirty days a number 
of the Commission’s accountants being transferred to another 
location to work up a recapture case on a railroad which 
passed its dividends in 1930. 
C. A. GOELz. 


[We agree fully with our correspondent as to the injustice 
of and danger in the depreciation order; and we believe it 
should be promptly and vigorously contested in the courts. 
EpiTor]} 


Pay Checks Are Much 
Lower Though Wage Rates Stand 


Aurora, IL! 
To THE Eprror: 

Says Edgar J. Mack, Jr., in the Railway Age of October 3, 
“The best thing that could be done would be a ten per cent 
wage reduction. Not only would this save the railroads millions, 
but the wage-earner would still be receiving more actual pur- 
chasing power than he did in 1929, living costs having dropped 
at least fifteen per cent.” 

That is only part of the picture. We hear many statements 
similar to this from rich men, and sons of rich men, in which 
latter category Mr. Mack possibly falls. A little investigation 
before bursting forth in print would show them the fallacy of 
this half-truth; many of them know it is fallacious, but propa- 
gate it for policy reasons. I would like to take Mr. Mack 
around this community for a first-hand object lesson. The chief 
activities here are railroading and manufacturing. All of the 
railroads, and some of the factories, here have not cut basic 
wages; but, as a result of curtailed working hours, reduction 
in rank, reduction in the number of employed persons per 
family, and similar reasons, the average family income here 
has declined much more than Mr. Mack’s alleged fifteen per 
cent decrease in the cost of living. 

I am afraid, too, this fifteen per cent would not stand an- 
alysis. The Department of Commerce recently released figures 
purporting to show a reduction of 11.7 per cent in the cost of 
food, and my personal experience indicates an approximately 
equal reduction in the cost of clothing. But these items, after 
all, hardly constitute more than half the expenditures of the 
family of average means. 

Rents have declined only slightly. For those of us who own 
our own homes (in this community, about half the families), 
shelter costs are higher, due to increased taxes—part of which, 
incidentally, are used for construction of the Illinois waterway, 
which will still further reduce railroad employment in this 
section. Other important items in the family budget, such as 
gas, electricity and water, insurance, church and relief con- 
tributions, medical and hospital expenses, transportation, and 
amusement, have not decreased at all. 

Take my immediate neighborhood as typical. My next door 
neighbor, employed in a local factory, is working an average 
of twenty-five hours a week. Across the street is a neighbor 
employed in the local railroad shops, which have been running 
on a “two weeks on, two weeks off” basis. Next to him is a 
conductor who has been reduced to brakeman because of lack 
of traffic on the railroad. My individual earnings have not 
been affected, but the other employed member of my family has 
been laid off because of dull business in the local ‘factories, 
leaving me the sole support of a family of five adults. 

A canvass of the city would show conditions similar to those 
enumerated existing in at least every other home. In the face 
of these, it is little wonder that the average wage or moderate 
salary earner has little patience with such smug pronounce- 
ments as that of the cocksure Mr. Mack. How can the pros- 
perity of the country ever be restored, if the depleted purchas- 
ing power of the small income earners who constitute the great 
majority of its population is to be still further reduced? 


CuHartes H. Brapy. 








Odds and Ends... 


Luxury for Railway Mail Clerks 


A South American railway seems to be going to consider- 
able trouble to keep the mail clerks on its trains happy and 
contented. Some new mail cars which it is placing in 
service not only have every facility for the rapid sorting 
and distribution of mail under the most convenient condi- 
tions, but also excellent sleeping accommodations, shower 
baths and an observation platform at one end. 


Patronize the Frisco and Get the Football Scores 


You don’t have to suffer agonies of suspense over the 
fortunes of your Alma Mater if you spend your Saturday 
afternoons during the football season riding on Frisco 
trains. A survey made by the management of the Frisco 
is said to have shown that many persons were remaining at 
home instead of traveling over the week-end, because with- 
out remaining at home beside the radio, they cannot follow 
the football games in which they were interested. Now 
the scores of the important games are carried over the 
Frisco wires and are posted in the trains at frequent in- 
tervals. 


Two Still Sleep as Cheaply as One 


One of the protestants who persuaded the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to suspend until May, 1932, the schedules 
of the Pullman Company increasing the charges for berths 
occupied by two persons, was Fanchon and Marco, Inc. The 
Pullman Company, you know, proposed to charge 20 per cent 
of the fare in addition to the regular berth charge when two 
passengers instead of one use the accommodations. Fanchon 
and Marco said that an increase of this sort in Pullman rates 
would seriously affect them because of its practice of requiring 
young people in its theatrical troupes to “double-up” in the lower 
berths provided for them. We are surprised that no protest 
from the management of Singers’ Midgets has been reported. 
The extra charge might be really serious to them, if we are 
correct in our assumption that they take advantage of the op- 
portunity to carry the entire troupe in one section. 


More Record Loads of Lumber 


Special lumber trains from California are getting pretty 
common. We reported in the issue of September 26, the 
operation of the Redwood Empire Special, a 117-car train 
containing more than 3,000,000 ft. of redwood, which the 
Southern Pacific handled eastward from northern California. 
Not to be outdone, the Great Northern initiated freight service 
over its new California line with the operation of a special 
lumber train of Shevlin pine from McCloud, Cal., on September 
15. This train, consisting of 57 cars, arrived at Minneapolis in 
less than six days and was accorded an enthusiastic reception 
by Great Northern officers, city officials, and civic leaders. 

Six days later, a third lumber train started eastward, this 
one originating at Pinedale, Fresno county, Cal. This train 
consisted of 108 cars, of which 17 were routed via the Santa 
Fe and 91 via the Southern Pacific. A feature of the celebration 
which marked the departure of this train was the burning in 
effigy of “Old Man Gloom.” 


Bridge Has Its Face Lifted 


The oldest stone arch railroad bridge in the Middle West 
is having its face lifted. Designed to carry traffic in the 
1860’s and still doing its work well, the Shopiere bridge of 
the Chicago & North Western, located near Tiffany, Wis., 
is undergoing a process of renovation, including a 6-in. ele- 
vation of the track to provide for additional ballast under 
the ties. 

The bridge is said to be of peculiar construction, rather 


French in character. It has five spans, is 387 ft. 6 in. long, 
and 16 ft. wide across the top. They had to rustle around 
quite a bit to find stone for this bridge. A special quarry at 
the prison town south of Fond du Lac, Wis., was opened 
to extract part of the stone and the foundation stone was 
gathered from East Waupun, and from the Rock River dis- 
trict. The superstructure stone was sent in from Duck Creek, 
Wis., a small town northwest of Green Bay. 

When the bridge was built, engines operated over. it by 
the North Western weighed 43 tons, but it now handles 
modern locomotives, with their much greater weight, with- 
out difficulty. The bridge has been repaired only once be- 
fore, and that was in 1887 when the top was waterproofed 
with asphalt. 


Italian Railroad Pierces Apennines 


Reports from Italy indicate that, after 10 years of labor 
and the expenditure of $58,000,000, Italian engineers are 
putting the finishing touches to the new direct railway line 
through the Apennines from Bologna to Florence. More 
than 33 of the 50 miles covered by this line are under- 
ground, the double track passing through 30 tunnels and 
over 40 bridges and viaducts. The Apennine tunnel is 11% 


miles long and is said to be the longest double-track tunnel 
in the world. The Simplon tunnel, which connects Italy 
and Switzerland, is 12% miles in length, but it consists of two 


single-track bores. 

The Italians had to use all their ingenuity to carry out 
this project. Because of the treacherous nature of the ter- 
rain, the work of forestalling landslides in the 11-mile tun- 
nel was more difficult than the actual work of boring through 
the mass of rock. Despite all precautions, 70 workers have 
lost their lives in bringing this work to completion. 

Grades on the line are at a minimum and there are 37 
miles of tangents, making it possible for the electric loco- 
motives to pull passenger trains at a high speed. The run- 
ning time between Bologna and Florence will be cut from 
two hours and a half to one hour. 


Speaking of Locomotives 


To look at locomotive is pretty from locomotive came the 
locomotive shed. It is fitted with many parts. First will start 
from the front portion. (1) Fitted with Chimney, the same is 
set on smoke box. The smoke box is set on the frame and the 
frame is set on wheels. Smoke box is extended which is called 
a boiler. And there is a boiler face plate which is fitted with 
whistle to avoid accidents and instruct public that train to 
start. Injection to inject water from tender to boiler fitted 
with vacuum brakes to stop a train running, & fitted with 
gauge column to show how much water in the boiler & fitted 
with hand brake to use when engine has no steam and fitted 
with a tender which carried the water. Top of the tender is the 
cool food for the Engine. The Engine is fitted with certain 
number of wheels & rods are fitted by the sides which are 
called side rods, other rods are connected from one end to the 
other. The biggest part on is called the big end. The small 
ends are called the little ends. The little end is connected 
to the portion which is held by the motion bars & 
extend to a cylinder contains a head & a rod fitted with 
steam chest contains valves & inlets & chest connected with 
steam pipes. Extends inwardly in the boiler with a throttle 
valve which is covered with big cap called dome the same leads 
on to the face plate fitted with a guide & regulator, that regu- 
lates the Engine to run. These fitted makes Engine look pretty. 
There is also nice cover made for the driver and fireman to be 
protected from sun, moon, rain & storm. So the parts of the 
locomotive and working of the same is a great pleasure to the 
driver, fireman, cleaner. Cleanliness is next to Godliness. To 
have a clean Engine makes the Engine pretty and the work 
a pleasure—From a pamphlet on the operation of the steam 
locomotive for the guidance of Indian engineers, reprinted in 
the Railway Gazette, (London). 
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Appeal to Patriotism 
of Railroad Employees 


Boston Transcript suggests that 
acceptance of wage reduction 
would aid business 


The Boston Evening Transcript in a 
leading editorial published November 7 
finds, in the present situation, “one of 
the gravest with which the railways have 
ever had to deal,” an opportunity for rail- 
way workers to demonstrate their capacity 
for patriotic service by accepting a wage 
reduction which would eliminate “one of 
the obstacles to the return of prosperity”. 

The editorial includes an analysis of 
wage statistics of ‘Class I railroads. It 
finds that during 1930, when railway 
revenues declined nearly a billion dollars 
as compared with 1929, “labor took more 
of the railroad dollar than in any year 
since 1921. It then had 46.9 cents. It re- 
ceived 44.8 in 1930. It was the first 
time that labor’s share in the dollar had 
risen above 44 cents since 1924.” There 
follows detailed tabulations of statistics 
of average compensation per railway em- 
ployee back to 1921; in view of such 
igures the editorial finds that “The con- 
clusion is irresistible that those in the 
railroad service could stand a reduction 
in pay much better than workers in many 
other industries.” 


An abstract of the editorial follows: 

No body of American citizens has a greater op- 
portunity for patriotic service at the present time 
than have the men who work on the railroads. 
They are a highly organized group. Through 
their brotherhoods and other labor bodies they 
have made their influence felt even in the en- 
actment of the laws of the country. Because 
ot their power, a system has been created which 
makes it impossible for the railroads to adjust 
the labor bill to the necessities of the hour. 
While wages are cut in other important industries, 
railroad wages stay at the established rates. 
et examination of the figures demonstrates that 
this level of compensation of the railroad workers 
8 one of the obstacles to the return of prosperity. 
he railroads are in trouble. As long as their 
tifficulties continue there is a brake upon progress 
toward better times. The railroad men may 
do much to remove the brake. 

Railroad workers receive annual compensation 
Tunning into the billions. Their wages amount 
‘0 more than one-quarter of the wages paid in 
al! the manufacturing industries of the country. 
Thus in 1929, wages paid in all manufacturing 
industries were $11,271,000,000. Wages and 
Salaries paid by the class I railways, those re- 
ng revenues of $1,000,000 or more, were 
*2,896,000,000. No argument is needed to show 
‘iat if adjustment cannot be made in the huge 
total of railway wages to go along with adjust- 
ments of wages in other industries there is a very 
great obstacle in the path to prosperity. If the 
railroad men themselves recognize this fact, and 
act in the light of it, they will perform a highly 
Meritorious public service. More than that, they 
a im position to do this with less sacrifice than 
‘at made by others who have cheerfully accepted 
cuts in their compensation, * * * * 

‘ t is not too much to say that the railroad 
mie have it in their power to take action that 
po d be recalled in the future as of first import- 
nce in the ending of the business depression. 
me the midst of that depression no class of 
orkers would seem to be in better condition to 


make a sacrifice for the general good than the 
men who have continued to hold jobs on_ the 
railroads, with the exception, of course, of those 
whose earnings are much less than the average. 
For them there might be need of especial pro- 
vision as is made for corresponding workers in 
other industries when wages are cut. * * * * 

When, therefore, it is urged that railroad em- 
ployees should do their share toward the return 
of prosperity by accepting reduced wages it is 
not a case of asking poorly-paid workers to get 
along with less. Railroad employees are well 
paid in comparison with employees in other oc- 
cupations. They complain that 350,000—some 
say more—of their fellows are without work. 
They have it in their power to make work, for 
some at least among these of the jobless. Re- 
duction in railroad wages will hasten the return 
ot prosperity with the making of jobs in the mill 
and the factory as well as on the railroad. It 
is theirs, if they will, to show that, notwith- 
standing the protection of laws setting up an 
elaborate system of negotiation and inquiry in 
the matter of wages, they will embrace the op- 
portunity to perform a rare service to the nation. 


R. F. & P. Seeks Injunction Against 
Withholding of Mail Pay 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac has asked the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia for an injunction to 
restrain the comptroller general of the 
United States from withholding money 
due the railroad for mail and other trans- 
portation for the government to apply on 
the amount the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is seeking to collect under the 
recapture law. 


New York Central Proposes Emergency 
Wage Cut 


The New York Central has opened 
negotiations with its unionized workers 
with the object of having them accept a 
10 per cent reduction in wages for a pe- 
riod of one year. The announcement, 
issued on October 30, said that “con- 
firmation was given today at the execu- 
tive offices of the New York Central 
Railroad to reports that representatives 
of the various classes of the system’s 
employes are engaged in discussions 
with a view to the entire personnel vol- 
untarily taking a 10 per cent pay reduc- 
tion for a period of one year.” 


Toronto-Montreal Through Service 
Seventy-five Years Old — 


Seventy-five years ago on October 27 
the first train between Montreal and To- 
ronto operated over lines which are now 
part of the Canadian National. Trains 
had previously operated between Point St. 
Charles station in Montreal and Brock- 
ville, and between Brockville and Belle- 
ville, but the train which operated out of 
Montreal on October 27, 1856, was the first 
through train to connect the two growing 
cities. 

At that time the run between Montreal 
and Toronto required 14 hours; now the 
International Limited, traversing the same 
trackage, 334 miles between the two cities, 
covers the distance in the time of six 
hours. 
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Banker Urges Appeal 
to Courts on Rates 


Takes |.C.C. severely to task: for 
low rate of return—Blames 
managements also 


J. S. Bache & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, are recommending 
that railway managements appeal to the 
courts from the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the rate advance 
case. This view is forcibly set forth in 
the Bache Review, a publication issued by 
the firm, which reads in part as follows: 

“In protest against the Commission’s 
decision, the officers and directors of rail- 
roads jointly should carry their case to 
the Supreme Court. The railroad man- 
agers have never shown any worthwhile 
resistance to the rate injustices heaped up- 
on them by the Commission. Because they 
individually, with some exceptions, own 
very little, if any, stock in their respective 
companies—possibly on account of not 
being able to afford it—is no reason why 
they should not stand up and fight for the 
interests of their owners, the security 
owners, against the oppression of the 
Commission. 

“As trustees for this vast and practical- 
ly helpless army, they have shamefully 
neglected their duty in this regard. The 
present development furnishes a most 
favorable opportunity to carry the fight 
for common justice, in behalf of the 
security holders, to the highest court. 

“Is it not possible to find some great 
railroad leader who is sufficiently unafraid 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to lead in a fight for the railroad security 
holders? 

“What the railroads need is a Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

“And if these officers and directors 
have not the courage to do this, a suit in 
behalf of the security holders of railroads 
should be started and carried to a final 
issue by the National Association of Own- 
ers of Railroad and Public Utilities Se- 
curities, Inc.” 

The statement then quotes from another 
which the firm issued in 1925, reading as 
follows: 

“The officers and directors of the rail- 
roads are trustees for the owners of the 
roads—namely, the vast army of Ameri- 
can railroad security holders. For twenty 
years or more the interests of those peo- 
ple who put their money into railroad 
investments have been shoved aside. It 
has been a period of drastic regulation 
during which constantly lowering net re- 
turns have destroyed the credit of the 
railroads. 
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“If we take into account the railway 
investments. of savings banks, insurance 
companies, and other public institutions, 
in addition to such investments privately 
held, there are probably 50,000,000 people 
in America who are interested. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is the most 
powerful regulating factor, either within 
or without governmental authority, in the 
world. It controls the destiny of an indus- 
try having a capital investment of upward 
of 20 billions of dollars and activities 
which affect every industry and individual 
in the country. The success or failure of 
this vast industry and the interests of the 
millions of security holders in this huge 
financial enterprise depend primarily upon 
the acts and influence of this powerful 
Commission. 

“The Commission’s most important duty 
is its control of the rate structure, which 
means the rates which the carrier receives 
for its service to the public. It is charged 
with the duty to protect the carrier’s in- 
terests, to see that such a rate structure 
is established as to yield a fair return on 
the investment. In this duty the Commis- 
sion has absolutely failed to carry out the 
intent of the law. It is the one thing that 
most vitally affects the interests of the 
railway investor. How long can the basic 
industry of this country stand this strain 
upon its resources? How long will the 
owners of railway properties submit to 
having their property taken without due 
process of law? How long will the Com- 
mission permit a level of rates to exist 
that is rapidly crippling the railroads and 
forcing them into bankruptcy?” 


Club Meeting 


The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
hold its first annual dinner at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on Saturday eve- 
ning, December 12. 


Wage Statistics 


Class I railways reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a total of 
1,288,074 employees as of the middle of 
the month of August, a decrease of 14.94 
per cent as compared with August, 1930, 
and of 26.8 per cent as compared with 
August, 1929. The total compensation 
was $178,176,420, a decrease of $37,579,- 
860, or 17.42 per cent, as compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. 


Ironton to Abandon Passenger Service 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has ap- 
plied to the Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio for permission to abandon all 
passenger train service and conduct the 
railroad only as a freight carrier. The 
Official Guide shows one train each way 
daily except Sunday between Detroit, 
Mich., and Ironton, Ohio, 362 miles. The 
four branches are operated for freight 
service only. 


C. & O. Joins in Coal Study 


A cooperative arrangement has been 
effected by the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the College of Engineering, University of 
Kentucky to study the adaptability of 
coals along the line of the C. & O., for 
domestic purposes, particularly their adap- 
tability to use in small stokers. The work 
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which contemplates an exhaustive study 
of coals from sixteen mines is under the 
general direction of Dean F. Paul Ander- 
son, of the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


One Agent for Two Stations 


Ira and Marteville, two stations, five 
miles apart, on the Fair Haven branch of 
the Lehigh Valley, are to be managed by 
one agent, the New York State Public 
Service Commission having authorized 
this arrangement which will save the road 
about $1,400 a year. The hours on duty 
will be the same as at present, 7:30 a. m. 
to 4:30 p. m. with time out for dinner. 
Both will be full agency stations. The 
agent will make his headquarters at 
Marteville and will go to Ira each day 
to keep the office open there from 12:45 
to 3 o'clock. 


Chicago Switching Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has re-opened for further hearing the 
proceeding in which it recently prescribed 
a revision of switching rates in the 
Chicago district and will inquire into the 
relation of the rates and charges for 
switching in intrastate commerce required 
by state authority to the rates and charges 
for like switching in interstate commerce. 
The case was re-opened on petition of the 
railroads for the purpose of determining 
whether the adjustment of the interstate 
and intrastate rates is unduly preferential 
of intrastate shippers and traffic or un- 
justly discriminatory against interstate 
commerce. 

The commission has suspended until 
December 10 the operation of the new 
tariff schedules involved. 


Barge Line Applications Assigned 
for Hearing 


Applications filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line, seeking authority to 
operate on the Mississippi river between 
Cairo and St. Louis, and the American 
Barge Line, seeking authority to operate 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers be- 
tween Glassport, Pa., and other points in 
the Pittsburgh district and New Orleans, 
have been assigned for hearing at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on November 30 before W. N. 
Brown, assistant director of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Traffic. The hearings 
will be limited to the question of whether 
the applicants are entitled to certificates. 
No evidence will be received in the mat- 
ter of what through routes and joint rates 
in connection with rail carriers shall be 
established pursuant to such certificates, if 
granted. 


“The Locomotive on the Railroads’ 
Battlefield” 


On Thursday evening, November 12, 
William C. Dickerman, president of the 
American Locomotive Company, present- 
ed a lecture on The Locomotive on the 
Railroads’ Battlefield at The Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Dickerman 
discussed and analyzed the persistent 
struggle of the railroad for continuingly 
progressive economies and efficiencies and 
for improved safety and better service, 
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bringing out strikingly the loconiotive's 
part in the struggle. He discussed the 
railroad’s fight against waste and inefficj- 
ency and against the constant menice of 
keener competition by other transporta- 
tion agencies ; elements of political intag- 
onism; excessive taxation, and lack of up- 
derstanding by the public. Humanized 
charts were used to portray the history of 
the railroad, and data concerning railroad 
mileage and locomotive development, rail- 
way operating characteristics, transporta- 
tion agencies, capital expenditures and 
freight service were presented. 


Pennroad Forwarding Subsidiary 
Expands 


The Commerce Freight Company, a 
forwarding company operating over the 
Wabash, has been acquired by the Na- 
tional Freight Company, a subsidiary of 
the Pennroad Corporation. Following 
the announcement of the acquisition it 
was revealed that the National, the Com- 
merce, the Standard Carloading Corpo- 
ration and other subsidiaries of the Na- 
tional will be merged into a new com- 
pany to be known as the National Car- 
loading Corporation. 


Canadian Express Companies Gain in 
Truck Competition 


A further move in the determined at- 
tack which the Canadian railways are 
carrying into the camps of inotor trucking 
companies, went into effect on November 
7 with the establishment of a special rate 
on express shipments of fruit and vege- 
tables between Winnipeg and Manitoba 
points. The new tariff compares with mo- 
tor trucking rates and, in addition, pro- 
vides for pick-up and delivery with usual 
rapid express service. 

For the past month, special express rates 
have been in effect on all commodities 
shipped from Winnipeg to the more im- 
portant Manitoba centers anc, according to 
C. A. Cunningham, general superintendent 
of Canadian National Express, those rates 
have brought a heavy increase in ship- 
ments. The new tariff on fruit and veg- 
etables will be given a general trial and, 
should it: prove successful, will be made 
permanent. 


P. & P. U. to Discontinue Passenger 
Service 


The Peoria & Pekin Union has been 
given permission by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to discontinue pas- 
senger service between Peoria, III., and 
Pekin, a total of five trains in each di- 
rection being involved. The railroad, 
which is primarily a switching line, has 
been operating these trains since about 
1880. Two motor coach companies now 
run passenger buses between the two 
cities over state highways. In addition 
to this the Chicago & Illinois Midland, 
the Illinois Central, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Chicago & Alton have trackage rights 
over the Peoria & Pekin Union tracks 
and operate passenger trains between 
Peoria and Pekin. For some years, the 
Peoria & Pekin Union was able to ab- 
sorb losses caused by the operation of 
passenger trains but during Apri!, June, 
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July, August and September of this 
year, the company’s revenue from 
freight and passenger service has not 
equaled the cost of operation. 


Third International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal 


The Third International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal will be held under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, on November 16-21. The subject of 
railway fuel will be discussed Wednesday 
afternoon, November 18, the following 
papers having been arranged for this 
session : 


Pulverized Fuel for Steam Locomotives, John C. 
Chapple, consulting engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Trial and Road Results with Stug Pulverized 
Fuel Fired Locomotives, Richard O. Roosen, 
chief engineer, Henschel & Sohn, A. G. Kassel, 

Germany f 
Combustibility of Powdered Fuel in the Coal 
Dust Engine, T. Suwa, engineer, Imperial 
Japanese Fuel Research Institute, Tokyo 
Railway Fuel, H. C. Woodbridge, manager, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Company, Roches- 
ter, ° 
Associated with: 
Malcolm Macfarlane, 
New York Central 
C. P. Dampman, superintendent fuel conserva- 
tion, Reading 


general fuel inspector, 


D. F. Crawford, consulting engineer, 
Pittsburgh; F. M. Waring, engineer of 
tests, Pennsylvania, and P. A. Hollar, fuel 
agent, Pennsylvania, will discuss the 
papers. 


Hydrogen Peroxide Shipped in Tank 
Car 


The first shipment of hydrogen peroxide 
in tank car quantities has been success- 
fully completed, according to a recent 
announcement of the General American 
Tank Car Corporation. The shipment 
consisted of 8,000 gal. and was sent from 
Buffalo, N. Y. to a textile mill in North 
Carolina. 

Hydrogen peroxide, formerly known 
chiefly as a mouth wash, of late has been 
in demand as a bleaching agent, the 
only limiting factor being transportation 
costs. Until this tank car shipment was 
made, the practice has been to ship it in 
crated heavy-glass bottles holding 13 
gallons and weighing empty approximately 
100 Ib. each. With this specially con- 
structed tank car, the hydrogen peroxide 
is poured through an opening at the top 
and pumped out into: storage tanks at 
destination with slight labor involved. 

The tank car which makes possible the 
economical shipment of peroxide is con- 
structed of a special aluminum from 
which all traces ot copper and manganese 
have been eliminated. 


Atlanta Hearings on Fuel Practices 


Hearings in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s investiga- 
tion of railway fuel practices (Ex-Parte 
104, part 1) which opened at Norfolk, 
Va. on October 28, were continued at 
Atlanta, Ga., with sessions opening in that 
city on November 4. Examiner Charles 
A. Berry is presiding, while the cross- 
examination of railway witnesses is being 
conducted by I.C.C. Attorney M. C. List. 

Opening sessions at Norfolk were re- 
Ported in the Railway Age of November 7, 
Page 709. Railroads scheduled to appear 
at the Atlanta hearings are as follows: 
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Southern; Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific; Alabama Great Southern: 
Northern Alabama; Georgia Southern & 
Florida; New Orleans Terminal; Colum- 
bus & Greenville; Mobile & Ohio; At- 
lantic Coast Line; Atlanta & West Point; 
Gecrgia; Western of Alabama; Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast; Charleston & 
Western Carolina; Clinchfield; Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; Tennessee Cen- 
tral; Gulf, Mobile & Northern; New 
Orleans Great Northern; Mississippi 
Central; Georgia & Florida, and Central 
of Georgia. 


Regional Plan of New York Proposes 
Union Terminal at Mott Haven 


The rehabilitation of the Manhattan and 
Bronx areas of New York City on both 
sides of the Harlem river, involving the 
construction of 11 bridges, most of them 
during the next 10 years; a union railway 
terminal, and two-level development of 
both banks of the river, was proposed re- 
cently by the Regional Plan of New York. 

“In order to take advantage of. the 
strategic situation of the Harlem valley 
in relation to New York City,” the pro- 
posal reads, “a new ‘Grand Central’ sub- 
terminal should be built at Mott Haven 
and a civic and business center developed 
adjacent to the lower end of the Grand 
Boulevard and Concourse. Perhaps the 
chief controlling element is the railroad 
development. It is our belief that in 
course of time the Mott Haven terminal 
will be one of the great terminals of the 
city. A great tower is suggested in the 
design for the terminal. This would be 
on the axis of Third avenue extended, 
and also on the axis of the proposed road- 
way to connect with 125th street and the 
Hudson river. From the north it would 
be on the axis of Sherman avenue. The 
building would be a union passenger 
terminal with office space in the upper 
floors, and would form one of the princi- 
pal transportation centers in the series of 
terminals shown on the graphic Regional 
Plan.” 


A. R. A. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Railway Association was held at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on November 
4, the business considered being the ap- 
proval of the budget for 1932 and the 
reports of chairmen of the various divi- 
sions and sections of the association. All 
officers of the association were re-elected, 
these being president, R. H. Aishton; ex- 
ecutive vice-president, M. J. Gormley; 
first vice-president, W. G. Besler, chair- 
man of the board of the Central of New 
Jersey; second vice-president, Hale 
Holden, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Pacific; general 
counsel, Alfred P. Thom; and secretary 
and treasurer, H. J. Forster. 

The reports dealt with the progress 
made during the past year. In addition 
the directors reported upon the research 
and. standardization activities being con- 
ducted by the association. In connection 
with this report, a letter was read from 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
outlined the desirability of co-operation 
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among the railroads in all matters where 
their special interests are not in conflict. 
The report also embodied Mr. Aishton’s 
reply to Mr. Eastman and indicated what 
the railroads have already done to har- 
monize and co-ordinate the principles and 
practices of American railroads with re- 
spect to their construction, maintenance 
and operation. 


Commission Allows Hearing on Four- 
System Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 9 announced a re-opening of 
its consolidation proceeding, No. 12,964 
for further hearing on the application filed 
with it on October 3 by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania for a 
modification of the commission’s plan of 
December, 1929, to provide for the four- 
system plan of grouping the eastern rail- 
roads except those in New England. The 
hearing is to be held at Washington be- 
ginning on January 6 before Commis- 
sioner C. R. Porter and Examiner Irving 
L. Koch. 

According to the commission’s order the 
further hearing will be held for the pur- 
pose of affording applicants and any oth- 
ers interested an opportunity to be heard 
for or against the application, or upon 
matters properly connected therewith, 
“with the view of determining if and 
to what extent the plan of the commis- 
sion should be modified, and of making 
such order or orders, or supplemental 
order or orders, in the premises as may 
be deemed by the commission to be nec- 
essary.” It had been reported that Com- 
missioner Eastman and some others had 
taken the position that the application for 
a modification could not be entertained 
unless accompanied by specific applications 
for authority to acquire control of the 
roads involved together with the pro- 
posed terms and conditions. 


Unified National Rail System 
Proposed 


Formation of a “Railway Corporation 
of America” for the purpose of unifying 
all of the country’s railroads into one in- 
tegrated system was advocated by Nathan 
L. Amster, president of the Citizens’ 
National Railroad League, Inc., in a state- 
ment issued on November 4. 

Features of the proposal are the man- 
agement of the corporation by a board 
of governors representing security hold- 
ers, shippers, labor and the public; the 
incorporation of the company under a 
Federal charter to absorb the equities of 
all the railroads in the United States, 
subject to the outstanding bonds; and a 
plan of capitalization whereby all bonds 
outstanding would remain in the hands of 
holders until maturity, but an issue would 
be made of $10,000,000,000 534 per cent 
non-maturing proprietary certificates in 
exchange for the preferred and common 
stocks of railroads which the company 
would acquire. 

Other details call for Federal super- 
vision of the corporation’s board, opera- 
tion of the railroads under a unified com- 
pany in regional divisions, elimination of 
duplications in service, reduction in over- 
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head expenses, and the lowering of inter- 
est rates on railroad borrowings. 

“As underlying bonds mature, the uni- 
fied company would issue its own bonds 
under a blanket mortgage on its entire 
property. These bonds, because of the 
tremendous resources behind them, would 
command a low interest rate, and prove an 
attractive financing medium,” Mr. Amster 
said. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recognized the necessity of leveling 
out railroad income and has attempted to 
accomplish it through pooling of added 
revenue,” he continued. “This, however, 
does not by any means solve the problem, 
although it points the way. 

“Carrying out the I.C.C. proposal to 
its logical limit, the effective solution 
clearly is the consolidation of all the rail- 
roads in the country—weak or strong alike 
—into one sturdy, unified system.” 


Shippers Support Waterway Project 


Support of leading shippers in the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown industrial 
districts has been thrown behind the move- 
ment to deepen the Mahoning, Shenango 
and Beaver rivers for slack water naviga- 
tion, says a recent dispatch from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to the Wall Street Journal. 
These shippers presented their arguments 
at a public hearing at Youngstown, before 
Major W. D. Styer, Pittsburgh district 
engineer, and his staff. 

The proposed plan, for which army en- 
gineers have completed a survey, is in- 
tended to result in a 9 to 12-foot channel 
in the Mahoning river from the Ohio riv- 
er to Warren, O., and dredging of a 
similar channel in the Beaver and Shenan- 
go rivers. 

Copies of the army engineers’ report, 
expected by proponents to show that the 
Mahoning-Beaver-Shenango  canalization 
will bring a great increase in existing 
Ohio river traffic, will be made public on 
or about December 1. Prior to that time 
the plan will be made available to the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central and Bal- 
timore & Ohio. The carriers have asked 
additional time to study effects of the ca- 
nalization and will file their statements 
soon, Major Styer stated. 

The river canalization is regarded as 
the first step in the building of a canal 
from Warren, O., to Lake Erie, connect- 
ing with the deepened Mahoning river 
north of Warren and providing a water 
connection between the Ohio river and 
Lake Erie. 


Program Annual Meeting A.S.M.E. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers will be 
held at the Engineering Societies building, 
New York, November 30 to December 4, 
inclusive. Honorary membership in the 
society will be conferred upon Dr. Palmer 
Chamberlain Ricketts on Tuesday evening, 
December 1, when Dr. Roy V. Wright, 
president and managing editor of the Ratl- 
way Age will also address the meeting. 
The Towne and Thurston Lectures will 
both be given at the meeting for the first 
time in several years. The Towne Lec- 
ture, which deals with the relationship be- 
tween economics and engineering, will be 
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delivered by Dean W. B. Donham of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. The Thurston 
Lecture will be delivered by Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
whose subject will be Psychology and En- 
gineering. An interesting program re- 
sulting from the past year’s study by the 
Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Engineer will be presented on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, December 1, and the series of 
talks on How To Talk with an Audience 
which was presented last year will be re- 
peated at 8:50 a. m. on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 1, 2 and 3, 
respectively, by Dr. S. Marion Tucker of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
The technical program in part is as fol- 
lows: 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


ery Evening 
Exhibition of Art by Engineers. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


Morning Session 
Applied Mechanics and Railroads 
Air Resistance of High-Speed Trains and In- 
terurban Cars, O. G. Tietjens and K. C. Ripley. 
Stresses in Railroad Track, S. Timoshenko and 
: Langer. 
Report of Railroad Division (by title). 
Afternoon Session 
Address by Frances Perkins on “State Labor 
Departments and Professional Engineers—Co-op- 
eration Essential to Progress in Accident Pre- 
vention.” 
Report of Committee on Economic Status of 
the Engineer. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2 


Morning Session 

Stabilization Symposium—Jointly with A. M. A. 

Business Stabilization with addresses on the 
following phases: Economical, Dr. Virgil Jordan; 
Industrial, Jas. W. Hook; Financial, author to 
be announced. 

f —— Report of Management Division (by 
title). 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Afternoon Session 
Boiler Feedwater Studies 
Determination of Carbonate, Hydroxide and 
Phosphate in; Boiler Waters, Progress report of 
Sub-Committee No. 8, W. C. Schroeder and C. 
H. Fellows. 
+ mae and Priming of Boiler Water, C. W. 


oulk. 

The SOs/COz2 Ratio for the Prevention of Sul- 
phate Boiler Scale, Everett P. Partridge, W. C. 
Schroeder and R. C. Adams, Jr. 


Labor Executives to Propose Legislation 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation concluded its four-day meeting in 
Washington on November 5 after agree- 
ing on several features of its legislative 
program for the coming session of Con- 
gress, including a plan for retirement 
insurance, but leaving several features 
of its program for consideration at an- 
other meeting to be held before Congress 
convenes. No announcement was made 
as to the details of the bill which the 
executive committee had been directed 
to prepare to provide for a shorter work- 
day and work-week, although it is under- 
stood that proposals on the basis of a 
six-hour day and five-day week were 
discussed in connection with the request 
which was sent to the railway executives 
for a joint conference. 

A committee has been working on the 
pension plan for months, assisted by 
Donald R. Richberg, counsel, and an 
actuary, and although some of the de- 
tails of the plan are as yet to be com- 
pleted it was announced that a general 
agreement was reached on a plan pro- 
viding for the creation of a national 
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pension fund, to be supported by volun- 
tary contributions from employer and 
employee, under which ‘the individya] 
employee would acquire a vested inter- 
est in his proportion of the fund which 
could be maintained and enforced by 
him or his beneficiary as in the case of 
insurance funds. It was also decided to 
ask for legislation to amend the hours of 
service law so as to reduce the maximum 
period for trainmen from 16 to 12 hours 
and for train despatchers from 9 to 6 
hours and a federal full-crew law. The 
executives also reiterated their previous 
stand on the subject of railway con- 
solidations, insisting on the protection 
of the interests of the employees. 

In reply to the request for a joint con- 
ference with the executives telegrams 
were received from J. W. Higgins and 
W. R. Cole stating that meetings of the 
western and southern executives would 
be called to consider the proposal and 
from L, F. Loree referring the matter to 
the Bureau of Information of the East- 
ern Railroads. 

The report of the meeting of the labor 
executives published in their newspaper 
“Labor” stated that “after a year of de- 
bate the committee of 35, appointed at a 
Chicago meeting last November and rep- 
resenting the engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, and switchmen, had 
come to an understanding concerning 
hours of labor,” and that “their pro- 
gram would fit into that already for- 
mulated by the other 16 standard rail- 
road unions.” 


Appoint Wage Board in Canada 


It was announced last week at the De- 
partment of Labor in Ottawa that the 
representative nominated by the “run- 
ning trades” employed by the Canadian 
railways to represent them on the pro- 
posed board of conciliation to consider 
the application of the railways for a 10 
per cent reduction in wages is Dr. J. C. 
Hemmeon, of McGill University, Mon- 
treal. The representative chosen by the 
railways is Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Win- 
nipeg. The third member of the board, 
who will act as chairman is James Mac- 
Donnell of Toronto. Nearly 40,000 em- 
ployees are involved. 

Since the beginning of the great war 
there have been five major wage altera- 
tions among employees on the Canadian 
railways. In 1918 there was the 
“McAdoo award,” the purpose of which 
was to bring their wages in line with the 
enhanced cost of living due to the war, 
and the average increase was equivalent 
to about 40 per cent, although the actual 
increases in wages were on a flat rate 
basis rather than on a percentage basis. 
Then in 1920 came another increase, 
through the “Chicago award,” of some 
20 per cent. 

In 1921 the reverse movement in the 
matter of wages began, and in that year 
the railways reduced wages in train and 
engine service by 10 per cent. In the 
following. year a similar reduction of 10 
per cent was made in the wages of the 
shop crafts, maintenance of way men 
and clerks, but there was an upward 
movement in 1926 when at the time of 
the so-called “New York award” the 
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The expense incident to the oper- 
















































































—_ ation of a locomotive with the 
‘idual old style design at right amount- 
inter- ed to $0.012 per mile for 
which material, $0.006 per mile for la- 
d_ by bor, or a total of $0.018 per mile 
se of for maintenance of rods and 
ed to bushings. During the period of 
Irs of operation, the investment ex- 
wee: pense in the locomotive amount- 
to 6 ed to $0.238 per mile. 

The 
vious 

i With Tandem Main Red design, 
ction age 
the expense incident to the oper- 

con- ation amounted to $0.002 for 
rams material, $0.001 for labor, or a 
- and total of $0.003 per mile for main- 
f the tenance of rods and bushings. 
ould During the period of operation, 
and the investment expense in the 
wl locomotive amounted to $0.196 
ie per mile, 
labor 
yaper 
f de- 

at a 


“| TANDEM MAIN ROD DRIVE 
me Reduces Maintenance A. [hird 


rail- 


a O find out exactly what savings in maintenance expense 
De- | Tandem Main Rod Drives could effect, a large eastern railroad 
fies Rk, ran a full year's test. 

pet es Two 2-10-2 locomotives of the same type, one with the old 
- style main rod drive, the other equipped with Tandem Main Rod 
J. C. Drive made 30,300 and 36,800 miles respectively during the 


year. The railroad kept accurate records of both material and 


the 
vie labor used for maintenance. 
med Tandem Main Rod Drive reduced the expense of maintaining 


rods and bushings from $0.018 per mile to $0.003, saving $0.015 
per mile and reducing expense 83.3%. 

Because the locomotive with Tandem Main Rod Drive required 
no rod maintenance, the investment expense was lowered from 


$0.238 to $0.196 per mile, saving $0.042 per mile, or a re- 
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‘tual SLEEVE JOINT duction of 17.7%. 

oe Uses flat gaskets- Tandem Main Rod Drive distributes piston thrust through two 
or wren cessed axles and four outside main crank pins. It keeps the locomotive 
Ke is necessary running for much longer periods without maintenance and pays for 
year itself quickly. 

and 

the 
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helped the C. & O. 


-lower their operating ratio 


-improve fuel performance 


-increase net tons per train 


— of operating statistics for a recent period 
compared with the same period last year, 
shows that the Chesapeake & Ohio made the follow- 
ing remarkable record: 


1. It showed a gain of 8% in net tons per train; 

2. It recorded an increase of 10.6% in gross ton 
miles per train hour; 

3. It showed a 9% decrease in unit coal consumption; 

4. It recorded an operating ratio of 57.6%; 


5. It reduced locomotive miles per locomotive day 
by 24.5%. 


All credit to the splendid organization that performed 
so effectively and to the management that gave it 
efficient working tools! 


Foremost among these tools are 40 Lima-built Super- 
Power Locomotives, the most powerful two-cylinder 
locomotives ever built. 


With such modern motive power, train speeds were 
substantially increased and heavier trains hauled at 
lower cost. 


It is significant that the roads making the best show- 
ing even in these days of low traffic are those 
pursuing a progressive motive power policy. 
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wage basis of the Canadian roads was 
raised about six per cent. 

This move of the railways to reduce 
the wages in train and engine service by 
10 per cent would bring these employees 
into line with those employed in the 
offices of the Canadian National whose 
salaries were reduced by that amount 
early in the spring; and a similar step 
was taken by the Canadian Pacific. 

The railways have made valiant ef- 
forts to effect economies and by joint 
action many important savings have 
been made. Needless steamship com- 
petition and service has been eliminated; 
joint operation of railway hotels has been 
undertaken in such cities as Halifax; 
train services have been greatly reduced 
in all parts of the Dominion. It is now 
held by the railways that a wage cut 
in train service is inseparable from the 
policy of economies so vigorously ap- 
plied in other parts of the service. The 
employees, on the other hand, are con- 
tending that their wages are now seven 
per cent under those of men similarly 
employed on United States lines. 


Fewer Trains in Canada 


Another substantial reduction in train 
services in Canada has just been an- 
nounced by the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National. It is estimated 
that as a result of the economic steps 
taken by the two roads within the last 
two years in the way of eliminating need- 
less or uneconomical train services they 
have made a monetary saving of over 
$10,000,000 annually. Between 12,000,- 
000 and 15,000,000 passenger train-miles 
have been cut-off. 

The forthcoming changes in passenger 
train schedules on the C. P. R. involve 
the cancellation of the trains now operat- 
ing each way between Montreal and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and two 
trains between Montreal and Ottawa. 

The cancelled Montreal-Ottawa service 
will be more than replaced insofar as 
the traveling public is concerned by new 
trains which will operate between Mont- 
real and Sudbury, where they will con- 
nect with the “Dominion,” the trans- 
continental limited between Toronto 
and Vancouver. 

Among the economies to be effected 
on the Canadian National will be the 
consolidation at Capreol of the Mont- 
real-Vancouver and Toronto-Vancouver 
trains and a reduction in running time 
between Montreal and Prairie Provinces 
and Pacific coast points. Trains No. 1 
and 2, the Continental Limited, operating 
daily between Montreal and Vancouver, 
and at present running over Temiskam- 
ing & Northern Ontario from North 
Bay to Cochrane, Ont., will after No- 
vember 22, operate via North Bay and 
Capreol and via the Long Lac cutoff to 
Winnipeg. Trains No. 3 and 4, now op- 
erating daily between Toronto and Van- 
couver will be consolidated with the Con- 


tinental Limited at Capreol. The Con- 
tinental Limited under the amended 
schedule will leave Montreal at 7.15 


p.m. daily, arriving at Winnipeg at 9.15 
a.m. on the second day and reaching 
Vancouver nine hours quicker than on 
the present schedule. Eastbound, the 
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Continental Limited will leave Van- 
couver at 8.45 a.m. reaching Winnipeg at 
5.55 p.m. and Montreal at 11.45 a.m. 
This provides a reduction in running 
time of 6 hours and 50 minutes east- 
bound. 

Between Montreal and Toronto, two 
local day trains are being withdrawn and 
also two night trains. Traffic formerly 
handled on the 11 o’clock and 11.59 
trains in each direction daily will be 
consolidated in one late train leaving To- 
ronto and Montreal respectively at 11.30 
p.m. ’ 

Two Montreal-Ottawa trains also will 
be withdrawn, their work being per- 
formed by the operation of the Conti- 


nental Limited on its new time schedule. 


Other reductions affect Montreal- 
Quebec, Winnipeg-Duluth and Saska- 
toon-Edmonton service. 


Investment Bankers Urge Emergency 
Cut in Railway Wages 


A reduction of railway wages “commen- 
surate with the decline in the cost of liv- 
ing” was urged in a special report cover- 
ing the whole railroad situation presented 
on November 9 before the Investment 
Bankers Association of America in con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
The report, prepared by the Association’s 
committee on railroad securities, also rec- 
ommended the creation of a national fund 
to assist the railroads in financing matur- 
ing obligations, 

The recommendations for the reduc- 
tion in wages and the establishment of the 
national fund, pending restoration of 
earning power sufficient to permit public 
financing, were approved by the conven- 
tion. The roads, according to the com- 
mittee, have reached the limit of their re- 
sources in endeavoring to effect econo- 
mies in other directions. Further econo- 
mies in the maintenance of physical prop- 
erties, it was declared, would create a 
situation “fraught with danger both for 
the shippers and the public.” 

Making it clear that the wage reduc- 
tions and the creation of a national re- 
volving fund would be emergency meas- 
ures, designed to maintain the credit of 
the railroads during the crisis, the com- 
mittee recommended, as a step looking 
toward a permanent solution of the rail- 
road problem, “greater freedom to the 
railroads to meet effectively, by rate 
changes, the competition of other forms 
of transportation.” 

On this score, the committee suggested 
the appointment of a commission to study 
the problem of competition and to sug- 
gest measures designed for its regulation 
an4 coordination. 

Denying the charge that overcapitaliza- 
tion is one of the causes of the present 
financial difficulties of the railroads, the 
committee- declared that, from 1911 until 
1930. the capitalization has been increased 
about 22.5 per cent, or about $3,500,000,000 
whereas the amount put back into road 
and equipment has been nearly 78 per 
cent, or more than $11,000,000,000. Thus 
the committee explained, a net was left 
which might have been turned over to the 
stockholders in dividends. 

Reduction of “unnecessary” passenger 
facilities, the report says, could be effect- 
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ed, with resultant substantial econovnies, 
with the cooperation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

In the matter of competing agencics, jt 
was pointed out that the decline in the 
volume of railroad traffic since 1920 has 
been greatly accentuated by increasing 
competition from other transportation fa- 
cilities. The report declared that undue 
emphasis has been placed on the relative- 
ly small amount of traffic diverted from 
railroads without taking into consideration 
the serious effect that this competition 
has had on the entire rate structure. 


Railway Executives Called to Meet 
in New York 


A meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives has been called to be held in New 
York on Thursday of this week to con- 
sider the plan for complying with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s sug- 
gestions for the pooling of a temporary 
freight rate increase, but on a loan basis, 
as drafted by sub-committees at Wash- 
ington following the meetings of the 
Advisory Committee there on October 
28 and 29. The plan was then to be 
considered at a meeting of the member 
roads on Friday with a view to submit- 
ting it to the commission for its ap- 
proval. 

While the association meetings were 
called to deal only with the pooling pro- 
posals it was expected that an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded at the same 
time for consideration in separate meet- 
ings of the request of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association for a joint con- 
ference with the railway executives to 
discuss “any proposal affecting railway 
operation which railway managements 
desire to advance,’ understood to mean 
the question of wage reductions; and 
“any proposals, including present and 
future relief of unemployment and sta- 
bilization of employment,” which the 
labor organizations desire to advance, 
understood to mean their proposals for 
a shorter work-day and work-week. This 
request addressed to R. H. Aijshton, 
chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, was referred by him to the 
regional conferences of railway execu- 
tives, since the Association of Railway 
Executives is not authorized to handle 
wage matters, and the chairmen of the 
regional organizations have advised the 
labor leaders of their intention to con- 
sider the proposal. 

Mr. Aishton, in his telegram to Mr. 
Robertson on November 3 said that he 
had referred the request to the regional 
executives’ organizations “with the request 
that they give the matter immediate con- 
sideration and advise you regarding the 
proposed conference concerning the ques- 
tion of wages and working conditions.” 
“The Association of Railway Executives 
as such, as you know,” he said, “has no 
jurisdiction over these two questions but 
realizes its responsibility in assisting in 
every way in promoting the general wel- 
fare and aiding in the restoration of pros- 
perity. As heretofore advised, Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel of the association, 
and the undersigned, were authorized as a 
committee to confer with committees of 
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Bringing to the Railroads 
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ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
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the Country’s Finest Arch Brick 


ECAUSE they recognize that there is more to a 
satisfactory Arch Brick supply than just Arch 
Brick itself, the following leading refractory manu- 
facturers serve the railroads thru the American Arch 
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Company exclusively: 


HARBISON-WALKER 


REFRACTORIES CoO. 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Alabama 


Missouri 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REFRACTORIES CO. 


Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 


IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. 
Ohio 


DENVER SEWER PIPE 
& CLAY CO. 


Colorado 


ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. 
‘ Texas 


MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 


Ohio 


GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 
California 


Washington 


DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 


Colorado 


DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 


Saskatchewan, Canada 


CANADA FIRE BRICK 
co. LTD. 


Ontario, Canada 


Quebec, Canada 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Incorporated 


LOCOMOTIVE COMBUSTION SPECIALISTS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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your association on matters other than 
those involving wages and working con- 
ditions, and this is to advise that I will 
be glad to arrange such a conference any 
day after my arrival at Washington on 
Friday of this week.” 

Various estimates have been made of 
the,proportion of the proposed rate in- 
créase, which the commission estimated 
at $100,000,000 to $125,000,000, which 
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would be required to meet the deficien- 
cies of various roads as compared with 
their interest requirements. Actual de- 
ficiencies have been estimated at $75,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000, but the amount of 
the demands which would be made upon 
the pool according to the outline of the 
plan as given by the commission in its 
report would be reduced considerably in 
instances where the parent or other 
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company in a system would be able to 
provide in some way funds needed to 
meet the interest requirements of afiiliat- 
ed companies. The commission said 
that appropriate provisions should be 
made as to the accounts of carriers re- 
porting separately but operated as part 
of a system, and on this basis the de- 
ficiency under interest charges has been 
estimated as low as about $40,000,000, 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 171 Steam Railways, Including 17 Switching and Terminal Companies. 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 AND 1930 












































d Deficit or other reverse items. 
Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Subject to Revision. 


United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
a os A. = = — Seo 
oe t f ‘ 
. 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
tem 
Average number of miles 
— da deccvduanesece 242,908.56) 242,669.68 60,233.34 60,334.02 46,161.12 46,120.13 136,514.10 136,215.53 
evenues: 
DEY borne dendeuacee $270,238,968 $363,447,506 $110,979,051 $145,584,526 $49,424,551 $62,425,835 $109,835,366 $155,437,145 
DO Cec cecacccewe 44,756,826 59,092,691 26,571,815 34,146,671 4,533,422 6,331,329 13,651,589 18,614,691 

- ae eee ee ee 8,329,546 8,742,193 3,279,072 3,347,886 1,368,828 1,435,080 3,681,646 3,959,227 
Oo ae or pees 6,761,869 . 9,969,188 3,351,832 4,764,988 891,027 1,253,547 2,519,010 3,950,653 
All other transportation. 11,811,198 15,130,448 6,771,259 8,806,401 897,641 1,090,334 4,142,298 5,233,713 
Incidental ......00- eoee 7,767,782 10,330,740 3,966,745 5,328,612 944,745 1,103,547 2,856,292 3,898,581 
= facility—Cr. ...... 922,824 1,093,565 290,541 368,619 153,936 188,018 478,347 536,928 
oint facility—Dr. peeves 254,439 269,198 76,153 77,490 25,970 40,339 152,316 151,369 

Railway operating reve- 

WED ceccceceoecees 350,334,574 467,537,133 155,134,162 202,270,213 58,188,180 73,787,351 137,012,232 191,479,569 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 

structures .........-. 43,298,862 59,210,596 18,723,642 26,325,301 8,537,016 9,439,366 16,038,204 23,445,929 
Maintenance of equip- 

WES ccccccccceece aoe 64,193,807 80,847,578 29,817,505 37,834,791 11,910,535 13,860,255 22,465,767 29,152,532 
DE kdeckers code ceucs 9,140,848 10,270,160 3,634,965 4,018,402 1,640,010 1,964,045 3,865,873 4,287,713 
Transportation ......... 124,130,003 151,176,114 58,529,055 70,535,283 19,650,974 23,267,307 45,949,974 57,373,524 
Miscellaneous operations. 3,374,413 4,229,164 1,638,048 1,986,556 326,770 397,115 1,409,595 1,845,493 
0 SS eres seeees 14,779,250 15,570,601 6,483,717 6,800,732 2,586,387 2,621,672 5,709,146 6,148,197 
Transportation for invest- 

GONE E, cc ccesecec. 694,569 1,148,784 144,141 213,630 67,550 101,452 482,878 833,702 

Railway operating 
CEE adeccvee 258,222,614 320,155,429 118,682,791 147,287,435 44,584,142 51,448,308 94,955,681 121,419,686 

Net revenue from railway 
SUNN Scccacdececses 92,111,960 147,381,704 36,451,371 54,982,778 13,604,038 22,339,043 42,056,551 70,059,883 
Railway tax accruals..... 26,369,160 31,666,107 11,830,596 13,232,675 4,325,188 5,552,400 10,213,376 12,881,032 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 67,321 68,023 22,456 24,537 10,783 10,421 34,082 33,065 

Railway operating in- 

GOURD vb ccedctesiece 65,675,479 115,647,574 24,598,319 41,725,566 9,268,067 16,776,222 31,809,093 57,145,786 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
MO sus céeesdeeus <eece 7,744,944 8,732,332 4,176,850 4,156,384 d 227,298 d 445,963 3,795,392 5,021,911 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal 
SNCS 200424 Seasaeveeece 2,611,945 2,480,464 | 1,500,080 1,445,458 271,153 115,044 840,712 919,962 
Net railway operating 
ae eee 55,318,590 104,434,778 18,921,389 36,123,724 9,224,212 17,107,141 27,172,989 51,203,913 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent) ........ 73.71 68.48 76.50 72.82 76.62 69.73 69.30 63.41 
FOR NINE MONTHS ENDED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1931 AND 1930 
Average number of miles 7 
PR nn cenedebebeeviese 242,873.53 242,675.50 60,283.53 60,349.10 46,133.55 46,135.61 136,456.45 136,190.79 
Revenues: 5 
OO eee eee $2,514,335,705 $3,107,900,590 $1,059,461,264 $1,327,045,879 $477 ,747,375 $569,805,486 $977,127,066 $1,211,049,225 
MN Son hod paca vine 436,375,154 573,118,306 249,462,373 314,971,234 53,430,538 75,055,908 133,582,243 183,091,164 
DEG wedeteomebeweeos 77,824,458 81,989,451 30,057,582 31,318,224 13,109,880 13,711,122 34,656,996 36,960,105 
eae eae 64,562,703 87,061,122 28,239,598 39,145,177 10,458,402 12,698,718 25,864,703 35,217,227 
All other transportation. 109,751,262 136,154,914 63,675,180 79,429,718 8,226,629 9,941,913 37,849,453 46,783,283 
oO eae 70,287,197 90,001,331 37,124,441 46,396,782 9,714,630 11,896,799 23,448,126 31,707,750 
seine facility—Cr. ...... 8,697,041 9,937,995 2,776,902 3,371,641 1,562,C05 1,769,437 4,358,134 4,796,917 
oint facility—Dr. ...... 2,527,232 2,830,619 679,148 851,448 228,623 308,223 1,619,461 1,670,948 
Railway operating reve- in 
e ae oes 3,279,306,288 4,083,333,090 1,470,018,192 1,840,827,207 574,020,836 694,571,160 1,235,267,260 1,547,934,723 
xpenses : . 
Maintenance of way and ws : 

a ae 428,681,334 562,058,120 180,907,641 235,953,574 80,812,129 98,158,531 166,961,564 227,946.015 
Maintenance of equip- " 

ae an ee ne 640,866,255 790,606,579 297,173,403 366,219,674 115,797,503 141,754,720 227,895,349 282,632,185 
: | | Ree eéeeue 89,578,330 98,134,506 34,786,008 37,552,668 16,507,113 18,109,389 38,285,209 42,472,449 
syeaapertntion ode'es.eeee 1,199,745,647 1,425,305,235 566,049,367 671,310,509 196,660,997 228,237,478 437,035,283 525,757,248 
Miscellaneous operations. 32,431,281 40,621,849 15,737,567 19,057,017 3,747,949 4,807,629 12,945,765 16,757,203 
CED ideavscekbeeeoa 138,895,007 146,133,978 60,651,356 64,066,039 24,289,533 24,718,967 53,954,118 57,348,972 
Transportation for invest- = 7 

Ment—“Ur, wc ccccccces 5,654,962 9,887,393 1,051,531 1,957,096 666,465 862,219 3,936,966 7,068,078 

Railway operating Nee: 
expenses ........ 2,524,542,892  3,052,972,874  1,154,253,811 1,392,202,385 437,148,759 514,924,495 933,140,322  1,145,845,994 
Net revenue from railway , y) 
Operations ........ etece 754,763,396 1,030,360,216 315,764,381 448,624,822 136,872,077 179,646,665 302,126,938 402,088,729 
Railway tax accruals...... 246,523,010 275,483,813 100,762,940 114,008,829 45,821,726 51,449,754 99,938,344 110,025,230 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 599,012 731,293 214,388 289,062 130,233 125,128 254,391 317,103 
Railway operating in- Ps 
Se eer ee 507,641,374 754,145,110 214,787,053 334,326,931 90,920,118 128,071,783 201,934,203 291,746,396 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 4 
a a Pa ere 76,602,262 72,801,145 38,203,806 36,780,699 4,364,107 775,535 34,034,349 35,244,911 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- : on 
GE catasrartecicscetoc 23,379,045 20,442,930 13,008,995 10,543,755 2,483,567 2,056,466 7,886,483 ,842,709 
Net railway operating 6 
ED Shivernshes « 407,660,067 660,901,035 163,574,252 287,002,477 84,072,444 125,239,782 160,013,371 248,658,77 
Ratio of expenses to reve- . 74.02 
nues (per cent)........ 76.98 74.77 78.52 75.63 76.16 74.14 75.54 74.02 
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To ECONOMIZE— 
MoDERNIZE 


Locomotives in service on Class 1 lines numbered 55,600 
in 1930. 


On the assumption that 45,000 modern locomotives, 
properly distributed, would be a sufficient inventory, a 25 
year replacement program would call for 1800 new locomo- ° 
tives per year. 


But for the last five years, 1927-1931, orders for new 
locomotives have averaged approximately 600 per year. At 
this rate the replacement of 45,000 locomotives will take 
75 years. 


And the inventory starting out is already 80 per cent over 
10 years old and 45 per cent over 20 years old. 


Sooner or later a greater proportion of the money spent 
for improvements must be allotted to new locomotives. 
Otherwise, a bad condition is rapidly going to get much worse. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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The commission also said that the 
amount of the rate increase if pooled 
should cover deficiencies in interest with 
a “substantial balance” left over and on 
the basis of either estimate a consider- 
able balance would be left, providing the 
rate increase should amount to anything 
like the estimate, which would help some 
of the larger roads handling the greatest 
volume of traffic toward attaining the 
margin of one and one-half times fixed 
charges set by the New York law and 
thus prevent some roads near the divid- 
ing line from having their bonds re- 
moved from the legal list. The com- 
mission’s report said that at the end of 
an appropriate interval any balance re- 
maining in the pool fund should be dis- 
tributed to the carriers in the propor- 
tions in which earnings accruing on their 
properties have contributed to it. Any 
such distribution, however, would not be 
in proportion to need but in proportion 
to the volume of freight traffic. 

Under the theory on which the rail- 
roads have been working of treating the 
rate pool as a loan the receipts from the 
rate increase would become net income 
for most roads and would thus be sub- 
ject to income taxes. Under the theory 
on which the plan was proposed by the 
commission, that the roads collecting the 
rate increase surcharge would be merely 
trustees for the amounts collected, that 
point was not covered in so far as any- 
thing said by the commission is con- 
cerned, unless by its statement that the 
funds should be “ear-marked,” and some 
roads are understood, to have feared that 
they might have to pay income taxes on 
receipts collected from shippers as rea- 
sonable rates without being allowed to 
retain the money. 


Panama Canal Traffic 


Cargo movement through the Pan- 
ama canal during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, was the lowest in any 
fiscal year since 1925, when 23,958,836 
tons passed through, according to the 
Panama Canal Record. Corresponding 
movements during the past four years 
amounted to 29,630,709 tons in 1928, 30,- 
663,006 tons in 1929, 30,030,232 tons in 
1930, and 25,082,800 tons in 1931. 

During the fiscal year 1930-31, 65.8 
per cent (4,395,413 tons) of the Pacific- 
bound cargo passing through the canal 
criginated on the eastern and Gulf sea- 
boards of the United States, and 23.8 
per cent (1,591,066 tons) in Europe. 
During the past four fiscal years these 
areas have contributed over 90 per cent 
of the cargo moving in this direction. 
Four areas absorbed all this cargo, as 
follows: West coast of North America, 
54 per cent (3,603,203 tons); Asia, 21.3 
per cent (1,425,570 tons); South Amer- 
ica, 13.1 per cent (874,465 tons); and 
Australasia, 11.6 per cent (777,191 tons). 

Cargo bound from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic during the fiscal year 1930-31 
originated in four regions, as follows: 
West coast of North America, 65.8 per 
cent (12,108,625 tons); west coast of 
South America, 23.8 per cent (4,383,104 
tons); Asia, 5.7 per cent (1,047,817 
tons); and Australasia, 4.7 per cent 
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(862,825 tons). Of this cargo, 54.1 per 
cent (9,948,511 tons) was destined to 
the eastern seaboard of the United 
States and 39.4 per cent (7,257,459 tons) 
to Europe. These two areas have ab- 
sorbed almost 93 per cent of the Atlan- 
tic-bound cargo during the past four fis- 
cal years. 

From the cargo declarations submit- 
ted by masters of vessels it has been 
possible to classify over 86 per cent of 
the cargo passing from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and over 98 per cent of that 
passing from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

Cargo from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific during the year decreased by 2,- 
795,296 tons, or 29.5 per cent, in com- 
parison with the fiscal year 1930, and by 
3,202,091 tons, or 32.4 per cent, in com- 
parison with 1929 (which established 
the high record for a year’s cargo ton- 
nage Pacific bound). Cargo tonnage in 
this direction was the lowest for any 
fiscal year since 1922, when 5,495,934 
tons were carried through. Among the 
18 commodities shown in a detailed 
tabulation, only one increase occurred— 
in cotton—which expanded by 50,532 
tons, or 20.3 per cent, over 1930. 

Manufacturers of iron and steel, as 
in the past, constituted the largest class, 
accounting for 19.8 per cent of the total 
cargo from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
as compared with 22 per cent in 1930, 
although its actual volume decreased by 
808,621 tons, or 38 per cent. The major 
shrinkage in this item occurred in the 
United States intercoastal trade, which 
declined 457,711 tons, or 37.2 per cent; 
in the trade between the United States 
and Far East, 129,831 tons, or 54.2 per 
cent; and in the trade between Europe 
and South America, 75,947 tons, or 46.6 
per cent. 

Mineral oils Pacific bound totaled 
485,520 tons, a decrease of 197,222 tons, 
or 28.9 per cent from the preceding 
year. The most marked decrease in this 
commodity occurred in shipments of 
kerosene, which fell off by 122,009 tons, 
or 41 per cent, principally over the route 
from the United States to the Far East. 

Phosphates declined by 123,069 tons, 
or 28.2 per cent, in comparison with 
1930. 

As in previous years, cargo from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic exceeded greatly 
the movement in the opposite direction, 
in 1931 being nearly three times, and in 
the previous fiscal years over twice, that 
from the Atlantic. Nevertheless, in 
comparison with the fiscal year 1930, 
the Atlantic-bound cargo declined 2,- 
152,136 tons, or 10.5 per cent, and in 
comparison with 1929 it decreased 2,- 
378,115 tons, or 11.4 per cent, though 
the decline was relatively much smaller 
than for the Pacific-bound cargo. 

Of the 21 principal items listed in the 
Pacific-to-Atlantic movement, 14 
showed increases and 7 decreases; four 
of the items aggregating more than l,- 
000,000 tons registered decreases. Min- 
eral oils (as since 1923) constituted the 
leading commodity in this direction, 
though its 4,824,338 tons represented a 
decrease of 876,249 tons, or 15.4 per 
cent. 
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Lumber, with 2,747,485 tons, and 
ranking second, decreased by 783,394 
tons, or 22.2 per cent. 

Wheat, which occupied fifth place in 
1930, moved to third place in 1931, its 
increase of 359,112 tons, or 23.9 per 
cent, enabling it to surpass the ship- 
ments of both ores and nitrates. The 
latter two declined, respectively, by 
792,678 tons (35.6 per cent) and by 
535,343 tons (28 per cent). 

The greater number of increases dur- 
ing the year occurred in various food 
products such as wheat, sugar, canned 
goods, food products in cold storage, 
fresh, and dried fruits, beans, coffee, and 
the like. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue LenicH VALLEY has placed orders 
for 20 of the 4-8-4 Wyoming type loco- 
motives. Ten of these are to be built 
by the American Locomotive Company 
and 10 by the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
24. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe WESTERN Fruit Express is in- 
quiring for 300 steel underframes for 
refrigerator cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE READING COMPANY is inquiring for 
30 multiple-unit motor passenger cars and 
20 multiple-unit trailer cars. 


IRON & STEEL 


THe Louisvirte & NAsHVILLE has 
ordered 22,000 tons of 100-Ib. rails from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


THE Port or New York AvutHority.— 
The Turner Construction ‘Company who 
received the general contract to build the 
union inland freight terminal between 
Eighth and Ninth avenues and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, New York, has 
placed a contract for the necessary 
structural steel, about 24,000 tons, with 
the Taylor-Fichter Construction Com- 
pany, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for a 
quantity not to exceed 1,400 tons of tires. 


Tue ALsBany Port District ComMIs- 
sion has placed an order with the Mor- 
rison Railway Supply Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., covering the furnishing and 1- 
stallation of materials at the freight 
terminal and _ classification yards at 
Albany, the total cost being $209,201. The 
layout involves approximately 814 miles of 
trackage, including 50 turnouts and 2 
crossings. Work is being started 1m- 
mediately and is expected to be completed 
within four months. 


Continued on Next Left Hand Page 
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Service based on 
Years of Experience 
in Knowing What 
Railroads Want and 
How They Want It. 


Hllinois Steel Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois . < 
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Supply Trade 





F. W. Brower has been promoted to 
manager of rubber wire sales and H. N. 
Otis has been promoted to sales promo- 
tion manager of the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company, New York. 


Clinton S. Dow, member of the firm of 
Greer, Crane & Webb, New York, has 
been elected president of the Ardco 
Manufacturing Company, Hoboken, N. 
J., to succeed H. Otto Wittpenn, de- 
ceased. 


The name of the Automatic Safety 
Signal Gate Company has been changed 
to the Automatic Gate & Signal Com- 
pany, Inc. The general sales offices re- 
main as formerly, in the Theatre build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 


Frank W. Blake, formerly in the rail- 
road machine tool department of Mann- 
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ing, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., ‘and its 
successor, the Dean Machinery Com- 
pany, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the A & E Company, 
Chicago. 


F. A. Keihn, who has been sales en- 
gineer, automotive car division, of the 


‘J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


since 1924, has been appointed sales en- 
gineer of the company and is now in 
charge of all sales engineering matters. 
He reports to Charles O. Guernsey, re- 
cently appointed chief engineer in 
charge of all Brill engineering activities. 


W. J. Wignall, formerly vice-president 
of the Locomotive Terminal Improve- 
ment Company, has been appointed di- 
rector of railroad sales for the A. M. 
Byers Company, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. H. Ainsworth is as- 
sistant to Mr. Wignall and railroad de- 
partment representation will be main- 
tained in New York by C. W. Damberg, 
in Chicago by F. W. Stubbs and in 
Pittsburgh by C. A. Croft. 


Liddle Elected President of Standard to Succeed Joyce 


Charles A. Liddle, president of the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp., 
Chicago, has also been elected president 
of the Standard Steel Car Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Pullman, Inc., to suc- 
ceed Patrick H. Joyce, who has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Standard Steel Car Corporation, as a 
result of his election as president of the 
Chicago Great Western, as related in 
the Railway Age of November 7. The 
selection of Mr. Liddle as president of 
the Standard Steel Car Corporation fol- 
lows his completion of 31 years in the 
car building industry, of which 15 have 
been with the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company and its successor, the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corp. His asso- 
ciation with Pullman Car includes the 
period of the company’s greatest de- 
velopment. On June 18, 1924, the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corp. was 
incorporated to take over all the prop- 
erty, assets and business of the manu- 
facturing department of the Pullman 
Company, which had manufactured rail- 
way equipment since 1867. The facili- 
ties acquired also included the proper- 
ties of the Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany which the Pullman Company ab- 
sorbed in 1921. This expansion was ex- 
tended in January, 1930, when Pullman, 
Inc., acquired the Standard Steel Car 
Company, and the Osgood-Bradley Car 
Company, which it has since operated 
as a group, the Standard Steel Car Cor- 
poration, separately from the properties 
of the subsidiary, the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corp. In the same year, 
the Pullman-Standard Car Export Cor- 
poration was organized to take over the 
Middletown Car Company and to han- 
dle the export business of the manufac- 
turing subsidiaries of Pullman, Inc. 

Mr. Liddle was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and was educated at the Central 
Manual Training School, Philadelphia, 


and Drexel Institute. He entered busi- 
ness as an employee of the Allison 
Manufacturing Company at Philadel- 
phia, and later served the Jackson & 
Sharpe Company and the Harlen & 
Hollingsworth Company at Wilming- 
ton, Del., and the Pressed Steel Car 
Company at Allegheny, Pa, In 1901 he 
entered the employ of the American Car 
& Foundry Company as an engineer, 
later being promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president and then to general man- 
ager. On January 1, 1916, he resigned 





Charles A. Liddle 


to become vice-president of the Has- 
kell & Barker Car Company, Michigan 
City, Ind., which position he held until 
January 14, 1922, when the company 
was absorbed by the Pullman Company 
and he was elected vice-persident of 
the latter company. In 1924 he was 


made vice-president of the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Corp. and in Novem- 
ber, 1928, president of the latter com- 
pany. 
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OBITUARY 


Dr. Lewis T. Robinson, engineer jy 
charge of the general engineering !abora. 
tory of the General Electric Company. 
Schenectady, N. Y., died at his home iy 
that city on November 3. 


Richard T. Crane, Jr., president of the 
Crane Company, Chicago, died on No. 
vember 7 in New York after an illness 
of 10 days. He was born in Chicago, 
on November 7, 1873, and graduated 
from the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University in 1895. In the follow- 
ing year he entered the employ of the 
Crane Company, which was founded in 
1855 by his father, and after a year 
spent in the foundries, entered the of- 
fice in the city sales department. In 
1898 he was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, which position he held until 1914 
when he was elected president, the posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his 
death. 


Robert H. Ripley, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, and chairman of the board of 
the General Steel Castings Corporation, 
Eddystone, Pa., who died at Chicago, 
on November 4, was born at Boston, 





Robert H. Ripley 


Mass. on June 6, 1876, and after at- 
tending Shattuck School, Fairibault, 
Minn., graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1899. In the latter year he was 
admitted to the Illinois bar and engaged 
in the practice of law at Chicago for 
a year. During 1901 and 1902, Mr Rip- 
ley served as a salesman for the Rail- 
way Steel Spring Company and he was 
then connected with the Simplex Rail- 
way Appliance Company for the follow- 
ing three years. In 1905, he was elect- 
ed vice-president of the American Steel 
Foundries, serving in that capacity and 
as second vice-president until his elec- 
tion to senior vice-president on March 
21, 1929. In April, 1929, he was elected 
also president.of the General Steel Cast- 
ings Corporation, which position he 
held until June 6, 1931, when he was 
elected chairman of the board. 
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A HERE is no substitute for unvarying quality in signal bond 

T ¢ F R EWE 3 1) Wane And—so—the Northern Pacific—like other 

wy leading railroads—depends 100% on Tigerweld Signal 

Bonds for the efficient operation of its signal equipment. 

a | UJ ¢ i Y a F Experience proves that these Bonds —either in the single or 

duplex type—offer flexibility and low cost—and withstand 

severe mechanical abuse and have a low resistance that 

S| ¢ NPN BO N DS adds greatly to the safety of the track circuit. You are in- 
vited to write for further information. 


STANDARD Equipment on the Northern Pacific 
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“a AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago —sussipiAry oF unrreo JU stares STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Stee! Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 


Along the right-of-way of the Northern Pacific. 
his view shows the application of 
Tigerweld Signal Bonds 
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Edward E. Gold, inventor of a car 
heating system now in use on many 
railroads in the United States, Canada 
and Europe, died of a heart attack at his 
home in New York on October 30, at 
the age of 84. Mr. Gold was born at 
Waverly, Ill, and was educated in a 
private school at Washington, Conn. At 
the age of 18 he entered the employ of 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
New York. In 1882 he invented the sys- 
tem for heating railroad cars with steam 
from the locomative by means of a steam 
hose coupler. Mr. Gold had obtained 





Edward E. Gold 


more than 100 American and foreign 
patents. After the railroads began using 
electricity as motive power, especially on 
suburban trains, Mr. Gold developed an 
electric heater for railroad use. Soon 
after inventing his steam heating system, 
Mr. Gold organized the Gold Car Heat- 
ing Company which was reorganized on 
account of expansion of business in 1903 
as the Gold Car Heating & Lighting 
Company, of which Mr. Gold was presi- 
dent until three years ago when he re- 
signed to become chairman of the board. 
He maintained an active interest in the 
business until the time of his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


SILENTVANE FaAns.—B. :F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., has 
issued a highly informative bulletin of 
20 pages dealing with its Silentvane fans 
for ventilating purposes. In addition to 
a general description of the fans and a 
number of illustrations, the bulletin con- 
tains design data, performance charts and 
sample specifications. 


ToNcAN Cutvert HANpBooK.—The Ton- 
can Culvert Manufacturers’ Association, 
Massillon, Ohio, has published a booklet 
bearing this title, which describes the de- 
velopment of Toncan copper molybdenum 
iron to form a product of greater rust 
and corrosion-resisting qualities. The 
handbook, which contains 56 pages, pre- 
sents a large amount of additional ma- 
terial pertaining to the design, qualities, 
functions and installation of Toncan cul- 
verts. 
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Construction 





CANADIAN NationaL.—This company 
has accepted the bid of R. A. Corbett & 
Company, St. John, N. B., for foundation 
walls, basement, and ground floor beams 
and slabs, stair and partitions, for the new 
passenger station to be built at St. John. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—In connection with 
a proposed unemployment relief program, 
city authorities of Montreal, Que., are 
reported to be arranging financial details 
of a number of projects designed to elimi- 
nate grade crossings of city streets and 
this company’s tracks, at an estimated total 
cost of about $1,790,000. 


CENTRAL OF New JerseEy.—In_ con- 
nection with grade crossing elimination 
work at Elizabethport, N. J., described in 
the Railway Age of July 18, this company 
has let to J. Rich Steers, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., a contract amounting to $72,500 
for the construction of abutments, re- 
taining walls and embankments. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onio.—Contracts for 
the extension of center sidings at Gar- 
rison, Ky., and Stony Point, at costs of 
$56,700 and $35,600, respectively, have 
been awarded to Reed & Lapsley, South 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Cuicaco, MitwaukeE, St. Pau. & 
Paciric.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Klug & Smith Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., for the construction of a reinforced 
concrete overhead bridge to carry Galena 
street, Milwaukee, over the tracks of this 
company, at a cost of about $23,000. This 
bridge, which is to consist of three 30-ft. 
spans, is a part of the track depression 
project that this road is carrying out at 
Milwaukee. 


Cuicaco River & InpIANA.—This road, 
a unit of the New York Central, has 
undertaken the development, for industrial 
purposes, of a tract of land at Chicago 
comprising about 440 acres. This pro- 
ject, which is to be known as the Craw- 
ford Avenue development, is situated on 
both sides of ‘Crawford avenue and ex- 
tends from Forty-seventh street north to 
the old Illinois and Michigan canal. At 
present that portion of the property 
adjacent to Forty-seventh street is being 
improved by the installation of street 
paving, sidewalks, sewers, power lines and 
water and gas mains. It is planned 
ultimately to extend similar improvements 
to all portions of the property at a total 
estimated cost of about $2,500,000. The 
development of this area will require the 
construction of about 35 miles of track- 
age, of which about a mile is now under 
construction. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
as not excessive a bid submitted by the 
Hecker-Moon Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the elimination of grade crossings of 
this railroad’s tracks at Boardman, 
Main, ‘Church and Bellamy streets, all in 
Whitehall, N. Y., and has also approved 
specifications and an estimate of cost for 


> 
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the elimination of Cooks crossing cf the 
D. & H., located on the Whallonsburg. 
Essex highway two miles south of Essex 
station, Essex, N. Y. 


Erie.—A contract has been awarded to 
Fischer & Hyman, Logansport, Ind., for 
the construction of a subway to carry 
Tipton street, Huntington, Ind., under the 
tracks of this company, at a cost of about 


$28,900. 


Erie.—In connection with the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings between its tracks 
and Main, Washington and Steuben 
streets, Hornell, N. Y., this road has been 
authorized by the New York Public 
Service Commission to employ company 
forces in the construction, maintenance 
and removal of falsework necessary to 
carry the tracks during the construction 
of a pedestrian subway; in the erection 
and painting of structural steel; in making 
changes in its track and signal system; 
in the removal of existing crossing 
facilities, and in closing the crossings. 
The railroad has also been authorized to 
furnish at actual cost rail and other track 
material required in connection with the 
elimination of the various grade crossings 
in Elmira, N. Y., as reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 4. 


New York CeEntTRAL.—Contracts have 
been awarded by this railroad to the 
Lyons-Slattery Co., Inc., New York, for 
the strengthening of a retaining wall from 
the north end of 138th street to 14st 
street, New York, and to James Stewart 
& 'Co., Inc., New York, for the construc- 
tion of a viaduct superstructure between 
West Eighteenth and West Thirtieth 
streets, New York. The New York 
Central has received approval, from the 
Public Service Commission of New York, 
of a bid submitted by the Tuller Con- 
struction Company, Red Bank, N. J., for 
the elimination of a grade crossing near 
Valhalla station, Mount Pleasant, N. Y.. 
and of specifications and estimates of 
cost for the elimination of the Phelps and 
Church street crossings, Adams, N. Y. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louis.—The St. Louis (Mo.) Board of 
Public Service has approved a bill ap- 
propriating $906,000 for the construction 
of another western railroad approach to 
the St. Louis Municipal bridge over the 
Mississippi river. The approach will ex- 
tend from a point near the Terminal Rail- 
road Association’s yard near Twelfth and 
Poplar streets to a connection with the 
railroad deck of the bridge at Seventh 
and Gratiot streets. Under an agreement 
with the city the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation is to advance funds for the con- 
struction of this approach and will be re- 
imbursed from tolls received for the use 
of the bridge. The appropriation has also 
been approved by the Public Utilities com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Board of Alder- 
men. 


WESTERN MaryLAnp.—This road _ has 
awarded to the» M. A. Long Company. 
Baltimore, Md., a contract for the con- 
struction of a covered automobile un- 
loading platform at Fulton station, Balti- 
more. 
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=| Don’t build a MoperRN Locomotive 


from 


OBSOLETE MATERIALS 


NLY A few years ago, locomotive mat- 
O erials were confined to plain carbon 
steel, wrought and cast iron. 

@ But the modern locomotive, with its higher pressures, 
increased speeds and greater loads, now has a wide 
variety of alloy steels to draw upon, many of them devel- 
oped by Republic metallurgists for the specific set of 

conditions they must meet. 

@ Today, higher boiler pressures have brought the 
Agathon steel boiler shell and the Agathon Alloy steel 
staybolt. 

@ Tubes are made of seamless, corrosion-resisting Ton- 
can Iron; pins and bushings of Agathon Nickel !ron; still 
other special alloy steels go into rods, motion work and 
axles. 

® Modern locomotives have their counterpart in modern 
materials. You wouldn't build a locomotive that is obso- 
lete in design. Don't build one of obsolete materials. 
Consult with Republic metallurgists on the steels that best 
suit each condition of railroad service. 
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Arcuison, TorpekKA & Santa Fe— 
Abandonment of Operation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe to 
abandon operation under trackage rights 
over its McGregor-Waco branch, which 
is owned by the St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas and which is 21.8 miles in length. 


BonteeE & » WesteRN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Bonlee, N. C., to 
Bennett, 10.37 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust-—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $195,000 of 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—Examiner O. D. Weed in a pro- 
posed report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended that the 
commission authorize the abandonment by 
the Mason City & Fort Dodge and the 
abandonment of operation by the C. G. W., 
of the line from a point near Fort Dodge, 
la., to Lehigh, 12.14 miles. 


Cuicaco, InpIANAPOLIS & LouUISVILLE.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to is- 
sue $1,442,000 of first and general mort- 
gage 6 per cent, series B, bonds in ex- 
change for and upon cancellation of a like 
amount of first and general mortgage 5 
per cent, series A, bonds. The issue is to 
be pledged and repledged from time to 
time as collateral security for short term 
notes. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—I.C. 
C. to Investigate Stock Purchases—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered a proceeding of inquiry and in- 
vestigation for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing additional information as to certain 
features of the acquisition by the Rock 
Island during the period October to De- 
cember, 1930, of 25,000 shares of the 
common stock of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, and the acquisition by the 
Frisco, as ratified by its board of direct- 
ors on December 10, 1930, of 25,000 
shares of the common stock of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, at prices consider- 
ably above the market prices at the time 
the purchases were recorded, The an- 
nual report of the Rock Island shows the 
purchase of 25,000 shares, at various 
dates, at a cost of $1,747,664. The com- 
mission’s consolidation plan places the 
Rock Island and the Frisco in a system, 
No. 19, while the G. M. & N. is placed 
in System No. 8—Atlantic Coast Line. 
In 1926 the commission authorized three 
directors of the Frisco, E. N: Brown, J. 
M. Kurn and Jesse Hirschman, to be di- 
rectors of the Rock Island, after the 
Frisco had acquired 183,333 1/3 shares, 
or about 14 per cent, of the stock of the 
Rock Island, and it was at that time 
stated by the applicants that authority 
for the unification of the properties of 
the two companies in some form would 
be sought eventually. Earlier this year 
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Mr. Brown, who is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Rock Island 
and chairman of the board of the Frisco, 
applied for authority to serve also as a 
director of the G. M. & N., but that 
application was withdrawn after he had 
received a letter from O. E. Sweet, di- 
rector of the commission’s Bureau of 
Finance, expressing the opinion that the 
commission would not approve the appli- 
cation on the ground of competition be- 
tween the Frisco and the G. M. & N., on 
traffic to Mobile. It has, however, au- 
thorized Burlington officers to serve as 
directors of the G. M. & N. 


ELxin & ALLEGHANY.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its entire 
line extending from a connection with the 
Southern at Elkin, N. C., northwesterly 
to Veneer, 15.2 miles. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Recetvers’ Cer- 
tificates—This road has been granted au- 
thority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue not exceeding $550,- 
000 of receivers’ certificates, series A, to 
be sold at not less than par and accrued 
interest, the proceeds to be used for ad- 
ditions and betterments, for interest on 
certain bonds and equipment trust cer- 
tificates and for operating expenses. 


GREENWICH & JOHNSONVILLE.—Aban- 
donment.—This compiny has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from 
Johnsonville, N. Y., to Greenwich, 14 
miles. 


Minneapolis & Sr. Louis.—Receivers’ 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted authority to 
this road to issue $750,000 of receivers’ 
certificates to renew or extend certificates 
in like amount which will mature during 
the remainder of this year and in Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 


Missournr Paciric.—Unification Case.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a petition filed by the Fort 
Smith & Western for an order requiring 
the Missouri Pacific to make a bona fide 
offer to acquire its property at a fair 
and reasonable price. 


Missourr Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington to issue $5,000,000 of general mort- 
gage 4% per cent, series D, bonds to be 
delivered to the Pennsylvania in exchange 
for a like amount of its 6 per cent gen- 
eral mortgage, series A, bonds. The par- 
ent company is authorized to assume ob- 
ligation and liability as guarantor for the 
issue. 


Piceon River.—A bandonment.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its en- 
tire line of road extending from West 
Canton, N. C., to Sunburst, 11.9 miles. 


RICHMOND’ BELT. — Acquisition. — The 
Southern Pacific and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
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authority to acquire control of this com- 
pany’s property, including a line of 6.3 
miles in Contra Costa county, Cal. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Abandonment— 
Examiner T. F. Sullivan of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the 
commission authorize the abandonment of 
the liné from Lawrenceville to Loganville, 
Ga., 9.74 miles. 


YouncstowN & SvuBurBan.—Trackage 
Right Denied.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied the application of 
this company for authority to operate un- 
der trackage rights over the Pennsylvania 
to a connection with the New York Cen- 
tral in Youngstown, Ohio. The Commis- 
sion held that the applicant is an interur- 
ban electric line and not within the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific—Common, 31%c, quarterly, 
payable December 31 to holders of record De. 
— ¥. s 

icago, South Shore & South Bend.—Cla: 
A Preferred, $1.623%4, quarterly, payable anc 
ber 1 to holders of record November 14. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 


: Nov. 10 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


49.14 45.84 89.37 
78.56 76.38 93.57 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. S. Pyeatt, president of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, has been elected 
president of the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Union Depot & Railroad Co., for the en- 
suing year, succeeding H. M. Adams, 
president of the Western Pacific, who 
has been relected vice-president of the 
Depot Company. This company is 
owned jointly by the Western Pacific 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Last year Mr. Adams served as presi- 
dent and Mr. Pyeatt as vice-president. 


C. C. Cameron, general traffic man- 
ager of the Illinois Central, has been 
elected vice-president, traffic, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, succeed- 
ing D. W. Longstreet, who has retired, 
having reached the age of 70 years. The 
position of general traffic manager has 
been abolished. F. H. Law, assistant 
traffic manager, which position is also 
discontinued, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant to 
vice-president, traffic, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago. W. L. Reeves, 
assistant general freight agent, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of assistant to freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago, as be- 
fore. These changes become effective 
December 1. 


Edward T. Whiter, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., retired on November 1, 
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after nearly 51 years of continuous rail. 


road service. Mr. Whiter was born on 
March 26, 1864, at Steubenville, Ohio, 
and, after a public school education, en- 
tered the service of the Pennsylvania 
in 1881, as a telegraph operator. For 
the next 32 years Mr. Whiter served in 
this capacity and as train dispatcher, as- 
sistant trainmaster, trainmaster and di- 
vision superintendent, holding the latter 
position from 1903 to 1912. In 1913, he 
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was promoted to general superintendent 
of the Northwest system, and two years 
later he was further advanced to assist- 
ant general manager of the Lines West. 
In March, .1920, Mr. Whiter was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of personnel, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., being further ad- 
vanced to vice-president in charge of 
the Northwestern region, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, in 1923. A year later 
he was transferred to Pittsburgh as vice- 
president of the Central region, which 
position he retained until July, 1928, 
when he was appointed to a newly- 
created position at Pittsburgh in which, 
with the title of vice-president, he was 
in charge of the extensive improvements 
planned for the Pittsburgh terminal. He 
was holding this position at the time of 
his retirement, which was effective No- 
vember 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. W. Wright, general attorney of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of general solicitor, with headquarters 
as before at Minneapolis, Minn. G. M. 
Swanstrom has been appointed general 
attorney, to succeed Mr. Wright. 


OPERATING 


B. C. Murphy has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Missouri Pacific, with 
jurisdiction over the Paragould district, 
between Knobel and Lexa, excluding 
Lexa yard, Latour and Marianna dis- 
tricts, Memphis division, with headquar- 
ters at Wynne, Ark., succeeding G. R. 
Mabie. 


RAILWAY AGE 


P. T. White, general superintendent 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of assistant 
general manager, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The position of gen- 
eral superintendent has been abolished. 


G. Johnson, traffic manager of the 
Manistee & Northeastern, with head- 
quarters at Manistee, Mich., has been 
appointed also general manager, to suc- 
ceed S. J. Scott, deceased. E. F. Olsen, 
secretary and purchasing agent, at 
Manistee, has had his title changed to 
secretary and superintendent, the posi- 
tion of purchasing agent having been 
abolished. 


G. A. Handlon, general superinten- 
dent of the Litchfield & Madison, has 
been promoted to general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Edwardsville, 
Ill., and the position of general superin- 
tendent has been discontinued. In his 
new position, Mr. Handlon will take 
over some of the duties of §. D. 
Wheeler, vice-president, general man- 
ager and general auditor, who has re- 
linquished the duties of general man- 
ager. 


The position of trainmaster of the 
Holly and Mount Clemens subdivisions 
of the Grand Trunk Western, with 
headquarters at Durand, Mich., has been 
abolished. H. A. Tait, trainmaster at 
Durand, has been appointed chief dis- 
patcher at that point, succeeding C. I. 
McNutt, assigned to other duties. The 
territory of trainmaster E. O. Dunn, 
with headquarters at Durand, is ex- 
tended to include the line Durand to 
Pontiac, and the territory of trainmaster 
G. A. Briggs, with headquarters at 
Pontiac, Mich., extended to include line 
Pontiac to Detroit and Detroit to Port 
Huron, but does not include Detroit and 
Port Huron terminals. 


TRAFFIC 


George H. Lohmeyer has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Teminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, at 
Detroit, Mich. 


N. L. Rankin, general agent for the 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at the same point, a newly- 
created position. 


R. E. Dirhold has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville, with headquarters 
at Tulsa, Okla. succeeding S. B. 
Meyers, deceased. 


J. W. White, assistant to the executive 
vice-president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas of Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., has been appointed assist- 
ant passenger traffic manager of the 
M-K-T Lines, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. Prior to his appointment as 
assistant to the executive vice-president 
on May 1, 1931, Mr. White had been 
passenger traffic manager of the Katy, 
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but on account of ill health, he has been 
relieved of active duties during the past 
several months. The position of assist. 
ant passenger traffic manager is a newly- 
created one. 


H. E. Hislop, chief clerk in the gen- 
eral manager’s office of the Canadian 
National, has been appointed traffic 
manager, with jurisdiction over all tar- 
iff and classification matters, succeeding 
W. C. Webb, deceased. His headquar- 
ters will be located at Montreal, Que. 
F. N. Wiggins, general superintendent 
at Montreal, will have jurisdiction over 
all claim matters in the eastern district; 
W. E. Norman, general superintendent 
at Toronto, Ont., will have jurisdiction 
over all claim matters in the central 
district; C. A. Cunningham, general 
superintendent at Winnipeg, Man., will 
have jurisdiction over all claim matters 
in the western district. 

Mr. Hislop is a native of Smith's 
Falls, Ont., and has been associated 
with the C. N. R. since 1913. For a 
year he worked as axeman on the con- 
struction of the line near Smith’s Falls, 
and, in 1914, joined the express depart- 
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ment as clerk in the office at that point. 
Four years later he was transferred to 
Ottawa, Ont., as chief clerk. In 1919, 
he became claim clerk in the superin- 
tendent’s department at Toronto, and, 
in 1922, he was transferred in the same 
capacity to the general superintendent’s 
cffice at Moncton, N. B. A year later 
he moved to Montreal, and on February 
1 of this year he was appointed chief 
clerk in the general manager’s office, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


B. A. West, assistant superintendent 
of the New Mexico division of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Albuquerque, N. M., has 
been appointed general inspector of 
track, with jurisdiction over the West- 
ern Lines and the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe, with the same headquarters. The 
position of assistant superintendent 0! 
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! Where leaks are dangerous 
and expensive 


HE efficiency of a locomotive is materially affected by 
leaks in the dry pipes. The wetter the steam from the 
dry pipes, the lower the superheat temperatures. 


Practically all failures develop in the castings fitted to the 
dry pipe. Materials, of course, are an important factor. 


To solve these problems and reduce expensive repairs, many 
railroads are now applying HUNT-SPILLER dir Furnace 
GUN IRON dry pipe sleeves, elbows, stand pipes and 
throttle boxes. 


Their uniformity insures freedom from those foundry de- 
fects which are the cause of dangerous leaks. High temper- 
atures have no effect on this material, The savings in 
maintenance costs pay a big return on the investment. 
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| Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q 
Export Agent for ‘Latin’ America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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the New Mexico division*has been abol- 
ished. 


R. O. Rote, chief engineer, H. B. 
Reinsagen, assistant chief engineer, and 
H. W. Fenno, engineer maintenance of 
way, of the New York Central, Lines 
West of Buffalo, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, have had their juris- 
diction extended to include the Ohio 
Central Lines. J. A. Stocker, chief en- 
gineer of the Ohio Central Lines, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed engineer of construction 
of the Lines West of Buffalo and of 
the Ohio Central Lines, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 


G. H. Harris, who has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Michigan Central, 
has been associated with the engineering 
department of this road for 28 years. He 
was born at Toledo, Ohio, on July 17, 
1878, and received his engineering edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan. 
He entered railway service in 1901 on 
the construction of the Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line, and in 1902 he became an 
assistant on the engineering corps of the 
Pennsylvania, at Chicago. A year later 
Mr. Harris joined the engineering or- 
ganization of the Michigan Central as 
an assistant engineer and has remained 
with this road continuously until the 
present. In 1905, he was promoted to 
division engineer, with headquarters at 
Niles, Mich., but was reappointed as- 
sistant engineer, with headquarters at 
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Detroit, a year later. From 1907 to 1910, 
he was assistant engineer in charge of 
the grade separation project of the 
Michigan Central and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Joliet, IM., being on 
the latter date promoted to division en- 
gineer on the M. C. at St. Thomas, Ont. 
Two years later Mr. Harris was trans- 
ferred to Detroit and in 1913 he was ap- 
pointed engineer of track, which position 
he held for three years before being ad- 
vanced to engineer maintenance of way. 
During the period between 1917 and 
1919 he was acting assistant chief engi- 
neer, being in the latter year appointed 
special engineer. He served as engineer 
maintenance of way in 1920-21, and was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer in 
the latter year, which position he held 
until his promotion to chief engineer, at 
Detroit, effective November 1. 


RAILWAY AGE 


J. F. Deimling, whose retirement as 
chief engineer of the Michigan Central 
was announced in the Railway Age for 
Noyember 7, has had.a varied railway 
engineering career, which dates back 
about 45 years. He was born on Novem- 
ber 18, 1867, and first entered railway 
service in March, 1886, as a rodman on 
the Missouri Pacific. In September of the 
same year he left this road to become 
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an assistant engineer with the W. V. 
McCracken Construction Company, but 
returned to railway service a year later 
as an assistant engineer on the Chicago 
& West Michigan (now part of the Pere 
Marquette). In March, 1890, he was ap- 
pointed also to the same position on the 
Detroit & Lansing (now also part of 
the Pere Marquette), holding these po- 
sitions until March, 1897, when he was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way 
of the Lake Superior & Ishpeming. He 
served in this position and as chief en- 
gineer of the Marquette & Southern un- 
til June, 1904, when he was made track 
engineer of the Pere Marquette. A year 
later he was appointed division engineer 
maintenance of way of the same road at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which position he 
held until February, 1906, when he was 
promoted to chief engineer of the Pere 
Marquette with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. After serving in this position for 
more than six years he went with the 
Michigan Central as engineer of con- 
struction, and in December, 1913, he was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer. 
About four years later, Mr. Deimling 
was appointed acting chief engineer and 
from May, 1919, to November, 1921, he 
was assistant chief engineer, being ad- 
vanced to chief engineer on the latter 
date. He held this position continuously 
until his retirement, which was effective 
on November 1. 


MECHANICAL 


J. W. Senger, superintendent of roll- 
ing stock of the New York Central, 
Lines West of Buffalo, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, has had his 
jurisdiction extended to include the 
Ohio Central Lines. 


The jurisdiction of E. F. Stroeh, mas- 
ter mechanic of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Poplar Bluffs, Mo., 
has been changed to include the Mis- 
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souri ‘division of the Missouri Pacific 
and that part of the Missouri Illinois 
(unit of the Missouri Pacific) west of 
the Mississippi river, with headquarters 
at the same point. 


G. T. Callander, master mechanic of 
the Central Kansas and Wichita divi- 
sions of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Osawatomie, Kan., has had 
his jurisdiction extended to include the 
Colorado division, succeeding W. C. 
Smith, master mechanic at Hoisington, 
Kan., who has been transferred to 
Dupo, IIll., with jurisdiction over the 
Dupo terminals of the St. Louis Ter- 
minal division and the Illinois division, 
including the Missouri-Illinois, east of the 
Mississippi river. Rickard Kling has 
been appointed assistant master me- 
chanic of the Central Kansas, Colorado 
and Wichita divisions, with headquar- 
ters at Wichita, Kan. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Effective November 1, the jurisdic- 
tion of C. C. Warne, purchasing agent 
of the New York Central, at New York, 
was extended over the Michigan Cen- 
tral and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. B. A. Aikens, pur- 
chasing agent of the Michigan Central, 
has been appointed local purchasing 
agent at Detroit, Mich., and Harry 
(Carter has been appointed to a similar 
position at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


M. C. Frailey has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor of the Pacific Greyhound 
Corporation, Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., and California Parlor Car Tours 
Company, with supervision over accounts 
and personnel of accounting department, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Arthur C. Strachauer thas been 
appointed chief surgeon of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., to succeed Dr. J. H. Rishmiller, 
who has retired. 


OBITUARY 


P. T. Dunlop, retired superintendent of 
motive power of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, died at his home at Willard, Mo., 
on October 4. 


C. D. Hammond, formerly associated 
with the Delaware & Hudson, died at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., on November 5. 
Mr. Hammond was born on March 1, 
1844. He entered service with the D. & 
H. as a train dispatcher in 1873, and 
two years later was advanced to super- 
intendent of the Susquehanna division, 
which position he held until November 
1, 1885, when_he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Northern Railroad de- 
partment. When that position was 
abolished, December 1, 1903, he became 
general agent of the transportation de- 
partment, in which capacity he served 
until his retirement on June 1, 1904. 
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